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Tue condition of prisoners in the criminal courts is to a certain extent anomalous, 
and seems to require the attention of thoughtful people, whether at the bar or not. 

The theory of the law is that every man is innocent until he is proved guilty. 
This is what law students are taught and what is said in airy and eflusive orations or 
lectures on the humanity of our English system of law. 

But, in point of fact, following a tradition of monarchical governments, each of 
our states provides public prosecuting attorneys, whose single duty it is to make sure 
that the person on trial is sentenced, if they possibly can. They have great ad- 
vantages for this purpose, which arise from familiarity with their business, from that 
division of labor which gives them nothing else to do; and, principally, from their 
intimacy with the police, the sheriffs’ and deputy-sheriffs, the marshals and their as- 
sistants, and, in short, with all those persons who are connected with the machinery 
of the prosecution. All these forces, although in theory they are not organized to- 
gether, move in fact with unity and harmony and mutual understanding. The men 
know each other, they probably have confidence in each other, and they sustain each 
other. Against this array there appears a criminal—that is to say, perhaps he is a 
criminal and perhaps he is not. In spite of the noble assertion of Blackstone and 
the others whom we have quoted, he is called a criminal quite generally in court and 
out of court, whether his crime has been proved or not. At all events, he is a pris- 
oner. He has to prove that he is innocent, although it be taken for granted that he 
is innocent until he is proved to be guilty. If he is a poor man, the court will assign 
him counsel. ‘The court does so in any case if he asks it. 

But what is the condition of this counsel? In point of fact, this is generally a 
young attorney, who is selected by the court because he has nothing else to do and 
the court wishes to show him that it thinks favorably of him. His engagement is a 
sort of advertisement. But he is very likely new in criminal practice. It is almost 
certain that he is not so well acquainted with the ins and outs of the administration 
of the criminal courts as the prosecuting attorney is. It is very probable that, when 
he has finished his first case of this sort, he will pray earnestly that he may never 
have a second and will do his best to avoid it. In short, the criminal practice is not 
agreeable to most gentlemen at the bar, and they do not assume it with any eager- 
ness, unless, as a matter of conscience or of duty, it may be fairly pressed upon 
them. 

From all this, it follows that the prisoner, unless he be an experienced and profes- 
sional prisoner, who knows all the ins and outs of the concern, appears at disad- 
vantage before the courts. 

If, by his good fortune, he be a prisoner who has offended against the laws with 
tegard to liquor, he will generally find, in our larger cities, that what is virtually the 
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corporation of distillers and brewers has provided for his case. He will find that they 
have retained permanent counsel for him and for others like him. And, no matter 
how mean or low his shop or his employment, he will find that a man really learned 


in the law is ready to defend him and, in the slang phrase, ‘* put him through,” if 


such a thing is possible. 

But if, by misfortune, the offence charged against him is not an offence against the 
liquor laws, if he be such a person, for instance, as Mr. Howells describes in one of 
his best stories, who has been picked up by a policeman in a crowd and has spent a 
night in a police station and is charged the next morning with picking a girl’s 
pocket-book, there will be nobody ready for his defence, and, if he should ask for 
counsel, the counsel, as we have said, will be unfamiliar with the business and will 
approach it as a beginner approaches it. 

It is without any disposition to extenuate crime, of which there is, alas! only too 
much, that we renew the suggestion here which has been made by some of the most 
distinguished officers who have been entrusted in our different states with the ardu- 
ous and interesting duties of public prosecution. The suggestion is that the same 
administration which provides one permanent attorney for the prosecution shall pro- 
vide a permanent attorney ready to act as counsel for the defence, if the prisoner 
needs. his services. 

It is said, and it is truly said, that, in the right administration of a criminal court, 
the judge is the counsel for the defence. This is true. And to a certain extent this 
arrangement answers its purpose, as any person who is in the habit of attending the 
criminal courts sees. The square rebuke which a good judge will give to a police- 
man, who is too fast in testifying to something of which he could know nothing, is of 
great effect in keeping the testimony of the police within rational bounds. But it is 
not necessary to enter into any argument to show that the judge has many other 
things on his conscience, and on his docket, too, which prevent him from protecting 
the prisoner as perhaps he might be glad to do. Indeed, the very dignity and im- 
partiality of his place prevent. He ought to know nothing of the case till it is 
brought before him. When it is brought before him, it ought to be prepared for 
trial. On one side it is. It is prepared by an officer who has all the assistance 
which government can give him. It ought to be prepared on the other with the 
same care. Government ought to be able to help the counsel for the prisoner, or the 
prisoner, with assistance as real as it gives to the prosecution. Society is just as 
much interested in keeping out from prison those who do not belong there as it is 
in sending to prison those who do. 

The steady success, increasing with every year, of the departments known as 
‘probation ” departments, arranged for juvenile criminals in some of our larger 
cities, has been won in a system which may probably be carried much farther. The 
probation officer does not want the prisoner punished; he does not, on the other 
hand, want him set free. He simply wants to have real justice done—to have the 
innocent acquitted and to place the unfortunate, for the moment, at least, in the right 
way. He hears the story of the prisoner and his friends; he has time to enquire 
into the truth of it. He informs the judge and consults with him. Then, if the 
prisoner is left at large, he keeps an oversight on the case, he holds all parties to 
their promises, and, if these promises are not kept, or the prisoner lapses from his 
resolutions, the probation officer can descend on him and the experiment of punish- 
ment in a penitentiary can be tried. 

But nobody wants this experiment tried till it is necessary. Certainly we have 
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tried it often enough to see that in many cases it is only of the smallest value. Take 
the case of that wretched woman who has been sent, by the Boston courts, one hun- 
dred and twenty times to the ‘‘ House of Industry” for being drunk. Can any 
officer or any judge have much hope that any good will be done to her or to society 
by sending her there once more? Why should there not be a ‘‘ probation officer ” 
who might have the oversight and charge of her? Is she not quite as much in need 
of such guardianship as if she were, in the eye of the law, an infant, under age? 

Another plan, which has been suggested to us by gentlemen of large experience, 
is that a regular appropriation should be made every year for the expenses for counsel 
for prisoners. That is, indeed, but a foolish offer in our present civilization, which 
offers counsel to prisoners and then leaves it to the sense of honor of the younger 
members of the bar to come to their defence as if they were regularly retained. In 
theory, it is true, the bar is a corporation which proposes to bring about equal justice 
toall men. In theory, the railroad corporation which pays fifty thousand dollars to 
eminent counsel pays it merely as an honorarium to them; and they have stepped 
into the court, given the time and study to the case which they have done, purely 
from their humane instincts and their determination that justice shall be maintained. 

But, as we all know, this theory, if it ever was true, is now a matter of the past. 
In fact, at the end of the nineteenth century, men expect to be paid for a good deal 
of the work which they do. And if a young gentleman leaves his office and gives 
his time and talents and the results of his education to the benefit of a prisoner—if 
the state expects him to do so, and indeed directs him to do so, so that he would lose 
prestige in his profession and, indeed, might be debarred if he refused—it seems to 
be but reasonable that the state shall make a proper compensation for the time and 
talents which are thus used. 

Even in this case, however, the counsel so assigned to a prisoner goes into court, 
as it were, a stranger. On the other hand, as we have said, the prosecuting attorney 
of the government knows every inch of the ground. He knows personally all the 
government witnesses in nine cases out of ten; that is to say, he knows the police 
who have made the arrest ; he knows the jailer even who has confined the prisoner ; 
he knows all the officers of the court. It is really painful to see the smoothness with 
which the prosecution runs on in the business of getting a poor wretch into prison 
and the various hindrances of forty different kinds which intervene in the work of 
the defence. 

We trust that we may receive from humane members of the bar their suggestions 
as to practical methods for averting and avoiding a contrast which is as marked as 
this. Our criminal legislation improves from year to year, and this seems to be a 
field where more improvement may be attained. 
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RICHARD D. DOUGLASS. 


Some time since, when conversing with Mr. Douglass had done in various depart- 
a friend of the late Richard D. Douglass, ments of charitable work, should send an 
General Superintendent of the Brooklyn article descriptive of his work to LEND 
Children’s Aid Society, the writer remark- A Hanp. 
ed that some one, familiar with the good The friend replied, ** No; such a man 
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does not need to have his work described ; 
it speaks for itself,” and so the conversa- 
tionended. But the more I have thought 
over the matter, the more I am convinc- 
ed that people at large need to know 
whatever can be known of the working 
principles that have impelled men and 
women to thoroughly and _ persistently 
devote their energies to the alleviation of 
pain, sickness and distress, and to the 
elevation of the race. The mainspring 
of Mr. Douglass’s efforts was his firm be- 
lief in the importance of actual contact 
with persons to be benefited. More than 
once I have heard him that he 
would like to preach one sermon, with 
the text, ** And he put his hands upon 
them.” 

Many and many a time have I seen 
him walking up and down the broad 
piazzas of the Sea Side Home, with a 
dirty or crying baby or two in his arms, 
endeavoring to quiet the babies and so 
afford rest to the poor, tired mothers. Or, 
as the weekly parties of poor women and 
children came to or left the Home, he 
would be seen carrying bundles, or bas- 
kets, in order to relieve some one or more. 
To him, to heartily grasp an extended 
hand, though it were dirty, was one way 
to reach the heart of its owner. He was 
a friend to those who needed his assist- 
’ indeed to 


say 


ance, and a ‘friendly visitor’ 
many a family—and all because he put 
into practice his firm belief that the way 
to effect the most good is to avoid shams, 
to conduct charitable work on business 
principles, and to bring one’s self into per- 
sonal contact as a real friend with those 
needing aid. 

Many who have tried to do as Mr. 
Douglass did, who have seen what they 
should do, but have found how hard it 
was to do, will take courage, I think, when 
they read this brief account of Mr. Doug- 
lass’s success and the secret of it. 

To the timid, sensitive and untrained, 
who cannot bring themselves to enter 
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dirty houses, deal with dirty people, hear 
unpleasant language, see disagreeable 
sights, touch hands begrimed or defiled, 
the knowledge of his success must be an 
incentive. 

How to reach the poor, the depressed 
and the debased is a problem to many 
a thinker and even many a worker. Mr, 
Douglass solved it while others talked 
about it. 

I think my friend was wrong when he 
said it was not necessary to say a word 


about Mr. Douglass. J. W. 


[It is with particular satisfaction that 
we publish the article above, which gives 
some hint of the power of Mr. Douglass. 
The readers of this magazine ought to be 
particularly interested in that remarkable 
man. The last weeks of his life were de- 
voted to thought regarding it, and one of 
the last papers he wrote was the plan on 
which, virtually, it was founded. It was 
the hope of all those interested in it that 
he would be willing to take the active 
oversight of the magazine when it was 
established. We have no more valuable 
memento than the design of the ‘* Red 
Cross,” which he drew for it in the be- 
ginning of our plans. 

Mr. Douglass was the director every 
summer of the Sea Shore Home at Coney 
Island, which was an outgrowth from the 
institution which he had in charge at 
Brooklyn. He was sure to interest the 
throng of children whom he had there 
under his affectionate care, and, with the 
ready help and sympathy of every mem- 
ber of his family, he made the week of 
the visit of each child an event to be re- 
membered in after life. Here was a liv- 
ing proof that intimate personal sympathy 
can go hand in hand with the faculty for 
organization and the most resolute deter- 
mination that charity shall be administer- 
ed under vigorous business principles and 
within the domain of established law.— 
EpiTor. | 
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BARTY, THE LITTLE VAGABOND. 


n 

4 BY MISS ANNE WALES ABBOT. 

y 

¢ 

d CHAPTER XVI. 

e ; THE Robinsons were at their twelve o’clock dinner when Barton Wheelock ran in 
d without ceremony, with Mrs. Smith following him timidly. ‘‘ Come to get your 


' money, eh?” said the farmer, rising and wiping his mouth. 

‘¢ No, sir-ee!” running to get hold of his hand. ‘* I’m back to say I’m sorry, and 
; 5 5 

at ready to go to work.” 


25 All the family left their places and came round him with a glad welcome that did 
S. Mrs. Smith good. They gave her a warm greeting, too, as she called herself Bar- 
Je ; ton’s mother, with a word or two of explanation. As she declined dinner at an un- 
le wonted hour, Mrs. Robinson brought her milk in a china bowl, and Mrs. Smith made 
e- [herself agreeable by noticing the bow] as resembling heirloom treasures in her own fam- 
of ily. This brought out the surprising fact that the set they originally belonged to was 
n brought home from China by a common ancestor. Mrs. Smith immediately called 
as Mrs. Robinson cousin, and was as cordially adopted as a kinswoman by her. 
at When dinner was over, and Barty had gone out with the boys, Mrs. Smith proposed 
ve to pay his board while he went to school, frankly saying she did not wish him to be 
as a farmer. 
le ‘*T will have the orphan at my table without other pay than my children give me, 
ad voluntary and cheerful aid, one way and another. Their faults they all have, but I 
e train them up for an honest life, and Barty’ll make a smart and honorable man.” 

‘¢ Curious it is that he has three homes at his choice.” Then she told what she 
ry __ knew of his history. She had a silent and eager listener. 





ey ‘* Here is my land; you see me bringing out of it, so far as I’m able, what God put 
he [| _ into it for the common benefit. Now I’ll do the same by Barton. But if it proves 
_ that you can give him higher culture, and bring out talents that I can’t, you ought to 





he — have him. We'll see. The best thing now is plain. Leave him to me, and don’t 
= you take too much notice of him. We’ll do our best to stir his ambition. It is in 
he — him. But for pride, he’d show it. He can’t bear to seem to aim higher than he 
m- — can reach.” 

of — ‘** The school is open?” 

‘* The master was once one of my farm boys, and will understand what he wants. 
ive | He does not drive children along in a drove. The long-legged fellows go ahead as 
hy | fast as they want to, and, if I was a betting man, I’d warrant Barty to come out by 
for _ and by number one, or near it.” 

er- i ‘** Pll send warmer clothes soon.” 

er- j ‘Don’t! Let me spend his own money for them, and coarse at that. Best so. 


He sha’n’t suffer.” 
** May I give him money?” 
‘* A little pocket-money, if you like, to keep you in mind.” 
‘*T may write?” 
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‘*¢ Tell him to write you first.” 

Barty and the boys, with some snickering and sly winks, came to invite her to see 
two little white calves. 

‘* Why, they’re all red!” said the wondering farmer. 

Sunburnt Wesley Robinson exhibited two stout calves as white as snow, by turn- 
ing down socks and rolling up trowsers, and the lady was ready to laugh at the joke. 
‘* Why does one of the pigs have a yoke upon his neck that must be a éother to 
him?” she inquired. 

‘* Because, like me, he was forever running away,” explained Barty. ‘* Just like 
my having a guardeen put on to me.” 

‘¢T must take leave, or my horse will be for running away,” said Mrs. Smith, at 
this remark. 

‘* Barty, get in and keep her company for a couple of miles,” said Mr. Robinson, 
kindly, thinking there were too many spectators at the parting. 

This gave opportunity for an affectionate talk, and, on leaving the carriage, Barty 
heartily kissed her of his own accord. 

*¢ Good-by, and be a good boy,” she said. Tom gave his hand to Barty before 
drawing up his reins, and said, ** I wish you well.” 

Barty stood still to watch the carriage out of sight, and he saw the wave of a white 
handkerchief as it turned a corner. To his surprise, tears stole down his cheeks 
then, and he sat down to think over the conversation and his own promises, to make 
them into serious resolves. For his promises were rare, and in earnest always. 

What did he say? What did she say? 

*¢ We'll both begin a ¢rwe Christian life. It isa great work. I shall pray for you. 
Will you pray for me?” 

*¢T will, I will,” said Barty. ‘ But I thought you was a church member. Aint 
Unitarians Christians?” 

**O Barty! Barty!” cried Mrs. Smith, ‘* you found me so little what I ought to 
be! so little worthy to be one of Christ’s personal friends! his disciples! Now I will 
be a more faithful Unitarian, and you shall be a faithful Methodist, if you will. Not 
only loving, but obeying our Master !” 

‘* Fur as I know how,” said Barty, ‘¢I will try.” And, in his lonely walk home, 
his mind was busy in shaping his future way according to his own ideas of the right. 

‘*O here he comes!” cried Cilla Robinson, as he drew near the door, where a 
small, slender, fair young man was taking leave. ‘‘ Barton, this is your future teach- 
er, Mr. Ferguson.” 

Barty thought they had been talking him over, as indeed they had. He bowed, 
but looked the other way when the young man offered his hand. Cilla gave hers in- 
stead, with a subdued laugh, and with boyish grace the young man sprang down 
the steps and went rapidly away. 

‘» | wonder if he thinks to manage Barton Wheelock with a ferule!” thought the 
boy. ‘Pooh! the school can’t be much in such hands,” and he said to Cilla that he 
supposed it was only for young scholars. 

** Why, they are taller than he is, many of them,” said Cilla, smiling. ‘* The old- 
est are old school-mates of his, and playmates yet, for I have seen him playing ball 
with them at recess, quite careless about his dignity. He has the respect and good- 
will of every one.” 

When Cilla offered to hear Barty read at home, to prepare him for the older read- 
ing class, he said he knew how to read, she need not worry! and, when he came 
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home the first day of school, he said he had declined to read with those smaller than 
himself, and had been excused. ‘* No spelling?” had grumbled the new pupil, and 





‘ the master had said he never had heard a spelling-lesson in the two years he had 
been a teacher! Could Cilla explain that neglect? 

" Had Barty written anything on his slate? she asked. 

» To be sure he had! a sort of definition exercise. He could not write fast, so the 

to master let him stay in his seat to take sentences out of a book and write them over in 
his own words. It was rather good fun. He was sent to one of the older class to 

- have the words misspelt marked for him to correct by dictionary. Another scholar 
corrected his stops and capitals. Then the master looked it over, and said he had 

a done very well. And then he heard him say the new pupil had made a periphrasis 
he himself would never have thought of. He asked Cilla if she knew whether that 

" word was high for definition. 

She did not know, so they went together to the big dictionary, a present to the 

by household from her uncle, the Judge. 

. Through the week, Barty was very happy and very good. No occasion came for 

- his yeasty temper to rise, for the master understood him by instinct. The last thing 
in the week was the hour devoted to reading and declamation, and all but the ad- 

rm vanced class were dismissed. Barty took his place to read last. He had innate taste 


<; [that recognized good reading and enjoyed it. The readers were encouraged to ask 
questions and make remarks on what they read. Byron’s **Apostrophe to the Ocean’ 





“ was given to Barty, and he paused at the second line, 
. “Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain.” 
‘Why zz vain? Hadn't they dus/xess ?” he asked. 
nt One scholar thought the words were simply to fill out the line. 
Another—to please the ear. 
to Another—én vazn, because the wake closed up and left no trace. 
ill Then Barty went on very well to the very last lines, 
ot 
“ He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
a. Unwept, unknelled, uncoffined and unknown.” 
it. 
. **Unkenneled, unconfined ” stammered Barty. A titter ran through the class 
~ and the master’s eyes laughed, while his hand covered his mouth. The boy threw 
his book on the floor and retired to his seat in a rage, but restrained himself while 
d, the reading went right on as if nothing had occurred. The master was calmly at- 
ma tentive to it till the readers left the few declaimers to finish the hour. ‘Then he came 
- to speak to Barty, who sprang to his feet with ‘¢ I wont” upon his lips. But there 
was something in the blue eyes (so sunny, like Graham’s) that arrested it. 
“ ‘Don’t you think it looks likely to rain? I wish, as you are disengaged, you 
“ would get me an umbrella from my room, or from Mr. Robinson’s.” 
To give the lad an opportunity to oblige him made him his friend at once. A 
d- teacher needs to understand that trait in boy nature, and it is only by a generous sym- 
ill pathy that he can. 
ry The master and pupil walked together under the small canopy, talking, and now 
and then laughing, till they parted, shaking hands at the Robinson gate. 
‘. Barty was missing till bed-time that evening. Mr. Robinson inquired what he had 


done with the time, and Cilla was indignant when she found he had been in the mas- 
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ter’s room, and should go for an hour every night, by invitation. He ought not to 
intrude on his friend’s resting-time when she could teach him to read while she was 
sewing or knitting. 

‘¢-You could not begin to do what he is doing for me,” said Barty, who, however, 
thanked her, and was happy to read his books aloud to her or any one who was at 
leisure to listen. He made no boast to her of a secret between him and Mr. Fergu- 
son, but confided to his mother in a letter that he was already preparing to take a part 
in a dialogue, and should want a wig! and also a pair of breeches! He alone had 
as yet been told that there would be a school festival in the Christmas holidays, in 
which the best scholars were all to be speakers, or actors, or both. It was soon no 
mystery to Cilla. She was a graduate, and was invited to act a part in Queen Mary 
cap and farthingale, about which costume she wrote to consult Mrs. Smith, the new 
cousin. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Mr. Hamilton left his ward to himself, but had news of him now and then from 
Mr. Robinson. 

A letter from Mr. Ferguson gave the following particulars, copied and sent by 
Mrs. Smith to Mrs. Hamilton: 


‘¢ The lad’s natural gifts are almost genius, but he has no steady application, ex- 
cept on some one thing that he happens to fancy. Arithmetic came first ; I turned 
all the steam on in that direction and let other things go. His progress was amazing. 
The farmer’s barn doors were covered with figures to determine the number of 
shingles required for all the roofs. Algebra and geometry gave him great delight for 
a time. 

‘¢In his benighted ignorance, grammar was a bugbear, so I put him into a new 
Latin class. To his memory, that had never been jaded by cramming and forcing, 
the lessons were pure fun. It was in applying the grammar in construing that his 
patience gave out. A puzzling sentence put him out of temper, if he could not at 
once have it made clear. Then I offered French as easier. Any language would 
better his knowledge of his own, and his vernacular certainly needs improving.” 


‘¢Hurrah! Barty studying French!” cried Graham, at this surprising news— 
which was told him at breakfast—without his overturning his milk or coffee. Noth- 
ing induces care in muscular action like nice handiwork, and Barty would have cried 
*¢ Hurrah!” at the lathe in the attic, adapted to Gray’s size. With the circular saw 
he had taken the tip of a finger off, to be sure, and had a scar and a queer nail in 
consequence, but that was but an early experience. 

The letter went on to say that, having such an untutored mind to deal with, the 
teacher gave it a taste of everything it could be made to relish. An appetite was 
kept up by variety, and the long-starved talents were fed and exercised. A universal 
smattering created intelligence, at least; a nucleus that would widen all round was 
better than one long, narrow, formal track for a late beginner. 

Cilla and her brothers, with Barty wielding the hammer, embowered with ever- 
green a room in which a long table was set with twelve plates for a family of ten 
people. Which reckoning made it plain that it was no surprise to Mrs. Robinson 
when Mrs. Smith and Graham Hamilton arrived in time for dinner, though it was 
to Barty. He was almost happy enough for tears when Gray took him round the 
neck with a childish hug, kicking his feet into the air like a jumping-jack. Such a 
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fervent embrace was quite unexpected after their cold parting! Barty had stood a 
little upon his dignity. 

When dinner was over, Mr. Robinson thought to have a quiet hour to read aloud 
‘The Christmas Carol.” Barty and Gray, each in possession of one of Mrs. Smith’s 
hands, were disposed to listen. But the other boys were so full of restless motions, 
the book was laid aside, and the farmer talked of past Christmas times, from the 
earliest ages, when the Christian world began to keep the birthday of its best Friend, 
with grateful joy and mutual gifts. And all went to another room, where the various 
presents were on exhibition, marked with names of givers and receivers, some yet 
in wrappings, and most ingeniously disguised. What could the huge box contain 
marked for Cilla? Guesses: a cheese-press, a churn, a work-table, a musical instru- 
ment. Right; from Mrs. Smith, with lesson-book and songs. What would be the 
outcome of a white-wrapped thing with a queer, long nose, painted eyes and mouth, 
and a tall red cap with a tassel? A watering-pot it proved to be. 

Mr. Ferguson joined the party when a game began in the yard with a new foot-ball. 
Mr. Robinson was the best player of all till one of his boots gave out, to the great 
glee of the little urchins, over whose heads he had just comically jumped. 

The merriest day.must come to its end, and it was strangely early, according to 
Mrs. Smith’s ideas, that the tired family retired, one by one, and she and Barty were 
left by themselves. 

‘“‘T am so glad I know all about you and there is no disgrace in your history.” 

‘‘Don’t be too sure,” said Barty, pulling a long face. ‘* There is something I 
never told.” 

‘Oh! confide in me, poor boy.” 

‘* Well, I was arrested by the police in Boston. I was, truly.” 

‘*Ah!” with anxious face. ‘* What for? But you are joking. Tell me all.” 

‘“*T left Aunt Rachel’s in a coaster. I showed the man the little tin Thad. It 
would set me up as a newsboy, he said. I helped sprout potatoes for my passage. 
They had tried to grow in the dark, and without a bit of dirt—poor things!” 

Mrs. Smith laughed and said, ‘* Poetry.” 

“T sold my ’ Z77sers and 7ruanskipts easy to passengers at an omnibus stand. I 
begun the second day, and out runs a shop-keeper—he had papers, too—and says he 
owns the sidewalk way up to the sky. ‘ Have a gate at each end, then,’ says I, ‘ and 
take toll,’ and I goes on selling all that day. Next morning, police comes and finds 
me asleep on a door-mat, with a’ 77ser for quilt.” 

‘*O poor boy! you make my heart ache!” 

‘“‘ He says have I any home or friends. And the shop-keeper, he was round grin- 
ning. I could not say I knowed anybody. I hadn’t a friend in the world and I did 
have an enemy, and I was carried aboard a little steamer, kicking and swearing all 
the way, which didn’t help, you better believe. Aboard I cried as loud as I could 
holler, and a kind-faced man came and sat down by me. I stopped howling. 
He says, with his hand on my head, ‘ Old Mother Massachusetts, when a boy has no 
folks to take care of him, she takes ’em down to her pleasant island. They get bed, 
board and schooling for nothing, till they are big enough to earn a living.’ No use 
my saying I wasn’t no vagrant—I was earning a living selling papers. He said boys 
with no home were in a bad way; not safe. And that’s so!” 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Smith, with tears under her long eyelashes. 

‘“‘T was bound to get away ; I did.” 

* How? Swimming?” 
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‘“©O my, no! Some English came in a yacht. They saw our school. I was 
show-boy for arithmetic. They called out a long column of two figures, writing 
them down. I called out the amount before they could reckon it themselves. [ 
couldn’t tell how I did it, and don’t know now.” 

*¢ Lost the faculty?” 

*¢ Sort o’ outgrown it since I write my sums.” 

‘*Go on, quick. I am afraid we shall keep folks awake, talking.” 

‘¢ T was let to carry something aboard—the last I saw of that green grass with dan- 
delions, like as if the starry sky had fallen there!” 

‘*¢ Poetry again, Barty! Speed on.” 

‘¢T was not missed. I skulked till night ’mongst the wharves. I ran out into the 
country. A swift runner has the whip hand o’ police, where they aint thick.” 

*¢ Did you learn much at that school?” 

‘*We had a libr’y, but I never could get the same book twice in it. ‘ Bobby 
Bright’ I got to read, and the boys told me he got fifteen dollars a day, he built 
his ma’am a house, and got ten thousand dollars for stopping a carriage with the 
squire’s daughter into it. When he was grown up, he married her, I reckon.” 

*¢ Romances of that kind are bad reading.” 

‘*Well, it makes boys think honest wages just robbery. Then they want to make 
a haul without labor. A break, now a 

*¢ What is a break?” 

Barty laughed at her refreshing simplicity. 

**You’d know when you missed all your spoons of a morning, and your butter- 
dish with the cow onto it, and your teapots, and the cake baskets, and i 

‘¢ Saw a broken window. I understand. Now kiss me good-night, my Willie.” 

‘¢ Had you rather call me Willie, mother?” 

‘¢ Would you be willing?” 

*¢T’ll think about it. I don't belong to the 2éve Wheelocks, at any rate. Iam 
your boy.” 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


The master’s school-party was a perfect success in more ways than were generally 
perceived. Every performer did his best, and that implied much study and profitable 
training. Barty was declared by the Robinsons, at any rate by Cilla, to be the most 
spirited speaker and actor of the whole, though not the most graceful. Mrs. Smith 
did not flatter her boy, but he was quite content that she was satisfied with his con- 
duct in the school and home, and pleased with his progress as a pupil. When they 
were alone, she told him what could be improved in his pronunciation and gestures, 
and he had the good sense to be glad of her criticism. 

Mrs. Smith was quick to perceive that Barty no longer talked of spending his life 
ona farm. She was wise enough, however, to leave the future vague. The boy was 
faithful to his engagement, ready for any of the farming avocations, but felt it now 
and then a sacrifice. He had the comfort of a good conscience when he left his book 
to drive a wagon to market, or to groom a horse; but it was no longer a privilege. 
The boys now found no fun in teasing him, his hasty temper being under control. 
Mrs. Robinson found little fault with his example, in speech or otherwise, when he 
had the little boys as companions. They claimed his protection when they were 
snow-balled off the ice by the skaters. They supplied balls—soft, perhaps, and ill 
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rounded; he would deliver them with such force, and such certainty of aim, that 
their rights would be successfully maintained against their exclusive elders, whose 
missiles he dodged as if he was made of air. He was as lithe as he was strong. 

The winter was past and gone, the buds began to open on the lilacs and some of 
the trees, and the grass became beautifully green in sunny nooks; the snowdrops 
were ready to bloom and the plow was brought out to begin the work of the summer. 
Mr. Robinson had watched Barty’s ‘‘ Christian walk,” as he expressed it, with father- 
ly interest. As the Methodists admit even children to the communion service when 
old enough to love their best Friend, he one Sunday proposed to Barty that he should 
go forward with his family. But the more earnestly the boy resolved and hoped to 
guide his life by the best principles he knew, the more humble he grew. He would 
wait till he had been tried, and was more sure of himself, before publicly claiming 
the character of a disciple. 

Mr. Ferguson had closed the school and had taken an affectionate leave of the 
Robinson family, including Barty, who was invisible for a long time after he went 
away from the gate. 

It was odd that Cilla blushed when the boys observed a ring upon her finger that 
had never been seen: there before, and Barty said that he had a keepsake from the 
master, foo. 

‘* Jemmy was once on the farm here, as you have been,” said Mr. Robinson. 

‘I'd pitch in if I thought I could ever be such a scholar as him,” cried Barty. 

**You’ll not make a good farmer. I advise you to lay out a different plan of life.” 

Said Barty, quickly, ‘* Why, don’t I work well?” 

‘**T don’t say but what you do. But your mind is running on other things, my lad. 
You are dreaming of this and dreaming of that, and sighing when you lay your 
book on the shelf. And didn’t I see a light in your room after midnight? Suppose 
you plan to be a minister.” 

‘*T never shall be good enough,” said Barty. 

‘‘Or a doctor. That is a good, self-sacrificing sort of life. Come; what say to 
that?” 

“No. Just asleep; ring at the door! Child got the toothache; doctor must go 
pull it out; dark night; three miles to go, and : 

‘Well, be a lawyer.” 

“Td like that! I’d set wrong things right, pay or no pay. All my father’s neigh- 
bors must ha’ known how Martin Wheelock went on. It was none o’ their busi- 
ness! They used to let me run in to be fed; that’s all! Now, I come to a lawyer’s 
house; I am only a poor boy—nothing to him at all. But, whether I will or not, 
he'll have me righted. He gets nothing by it; he’s for justice! What am I that 
he takes so much trouble? He’s my guardeen—offered ! I didn’t ask him; I didn’t 
want him to be. I ran away, like a nincom. Now I thank him. I’ve got my eyes 
peeled; I can see how a lawyer can do good. A minister can preach to set people 
right, but the lawyer, he can do more’n tell ’em, he’ll make ’em do it!” 

Mr. Robinson thought he knew now what Barty’s dreams of future power and 
usefulness were, and was glad to leave him to look high, for had not his own younger 
brother risen to eminence in the law? And, now that there was neither work nor 
school, the boy was ready to return to his friends, especially as his guardian made it 
all right with his employer—no difficult affair ! 

Who is this young chap so saucily searching all the rooms in the house and hunt- 
ing for Gray and his mother in their garden, unfenced now on the Cunningham side? 
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Ah! there they are, looking on while carpenters are tearing down the front piazza 
of the Cunningham mansion. They turn with a start, hearing quick steps and ‘‘ Hi, 
Gray!” 

*¢ Have you come to stay?” both ask at once. 

‘¢T have pulled up stakes, any how. Guardy must say what I shall do. I’m not 
Barty. I am William Hamilton Smith. Did you know?” 

‘¢ We have heard of such a gentleman. See what we are doing to his property,” 
said Mrs. Hamilton. 

‘¢ There is a thing sometimes that can’t be made better till it comes to its very 
worst,” remarked Barty, with a nod and a gesture with his hand in Gray’s direction. 

‘¢ Meaning my mischief?” said Gray, laughing, and he took out his pocket-book 
and displayed a clean page. ‘‘ So every month, now!” 

‘¢ Where’s Mary? I hope she has not run away again!” cried Willie Smith, alias 
Barty. 

** Do you not see that beautiful heap of clean sand?” 

There sat Mary, with spoon and tin pail. One roguish glance! She went on 
stirring her sand pudding with grave attention. 

*¢ Who’s this, Mary?” shouted Gray. 

*¢ She does not recognize you, you have grown so,” said the mother. But, when 
Gray led off his friend to see his lathe, the spoon and pail were thrown away, and a 
tiny hand was slipped into Barty’s. 

‘Cally me pig-back ; I am velly tired!” said the child. 

‘¢ The way I was carrying her when the wheel knocked us down and the horse 
leaped over us. I kvew the little witch remembered me! Yes, I’ll carry you,” 
lifting her up to kiss her and swinging her easily over his shoulder. ‘‘ Light as a 
kite!” 

Tom came forward to welcome Barty home. ‘+ Biddy will be civil, now you're 
come out a young gentleman,” he said. 

‘¢ No more gentleman now than ever I was,” said the boy, impatiently. ‘* What- 
ever work I come at, I’ll be a laboring man, I tell you; I don’t look out for he re- 
spect; that kind I do zo¢ care a button for!” 

*¢ He’ll cut a good swath, I’ll engage,” commented Tom. 

Graham, literal in his understanding, marveled whether hay-making was in pros- 
pect for his Willie Smith, now he had done with the farm. 

Barty did go to school with Gray, under the new name, but he preferred that in 
private he should be Barty still to his friend. His legal name was made to be Will- 
iam Hamilton Smith. It felt like a stiff, new jacket, or a tight, starched collar, till 
he got accustomed to it. 

The house was remodeled and in order by the autumn, and on her birthday Mrs. 
Smith arrived there. At the same time came a fine piano, her husband knowing her 
desire to give Barty lessons to remedy the absurd style of fingering he had made 
habitual by drumming upon Cilla’s reed-organ. Her patience never again fell short, 
nor did Willie ever feel his old inclination to roam, now that he had a real own 
home. 

Mr. Smith’s good opinion was well earned and more warm and hearty from year 
to year. It was ever the highest reward and encouragement to his adopted son, to 
whom mere selfish ambition was never a motive. 

It was pleasant to see the two boys go to school together, like brothers, Barty’s 
arm across Gray’s shoulders. The intimacy, like all true friendships, was a benefit 
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to both. 


Barty like Gray’s unconscious gentlemanly influence. 


No precepts on good manners and polite speech would have acted on 


On the other hand, Barty’s 


sturdy common sense, improved by varied experience and much earnest thought, was 


respected and leaned on with confidence 
superior dodéZy strength and skill. 
The 


by the younger lad, quite as much as his 


End. 
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DIENSTMANN INSTITUTES. 


BY ALBERT BENEDICT LYMAN, M. D. 


HAVE any attempts been made, and, 
if so, with what success, to establish 
‘‘Dienstmann Institutes” on the plan of 
those in operation for over thirty years in 
Dresden ? 

Now what is a dienstmann? What is 
dienstmann in English? A déexstmann’s 
a dienstmann. There is no equivalent 
for that word in English. 

At the same time, dienstmann can be 
defined, though not in one word, or even 
two. 

You will frequently see a dienstmann 
standing idle in the market-place, or on 
the corner of the street, and, should you 
ask him why he stands there idle, he will 
answer, he will tell you, because no man 
hath hired him. 

What manner of man is the dienstmann, 
or what are his duties and functions? 
Their name is legion. The nearest ap- 
proach to the dienstmann in America is 
the messenger boy. The messenger boy 
not only carries messages, or notes, or 
invitations, or delivers circulars and pack- 
ages, but he can be hired to stand out- 
side the box office of opera-houses on 
Patti nights to purchase tickets for his 
patrons, or, in case there are no reserved 
seats in the house, to go early so as to se- 
cure a good front seat, which he surren- 
ders to his employer as soon as the latter 
makes his appearance, may be an hour 
after the doors are opened. It is said that 
messenger boys can be obtained to rock 





the cradle, play with the children, ac- 
company ladies who have no escorts to 
places of amusement and back home again. 
Now the easiest definition of a dienstmann 
would be, taking the aforesaid as a sample 
of the many and various uses to which 
a messenger boy can be put, that the 
dienstmann is a messenger boy of a larger 
growth. 

The Dienstmann Institute is managed 
on a principle similar to that of the mes- 
senger boy system. 

If a lady wishes to have her market- 
basket sent home, all she has to do is to 
call upon one of the dienstmen who is 
standing idle in the market-place because 
no man (or woman either) hath hired 
him, pay him the small sum called for by 
the printed tariff, a copy of which every 
dienstmann carries about him, and her 
basket will be delivered with perfect safe- 
ty. Each dienstmann hands to his em- 
ployer a ticket on which is printed his 
number, corresponding to that on the front 
of his uniform cap, as also the amount 
paid him for his service, and he is further- 
more required to return to the sub-station 
of the institute the money he receives. 

The ticket system prevents him from 
‘* knocking down” even the smallest sum 
—i. e., diverting it, dishonestly, to his 
own private use. 

All the earnings are equally divided 
among the dienstmen, whether individu- 
ally picked up or not; an arrangement, 
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one would imagine, highly satisfactory to 
advocates of communism, who think the 
idler and the worker are equally entitled 
to wages. Itis, however, presumed that, 
if a dienstmann stand all the day idle and 
bring in nothing, it is not his fault, but 
merely because no man hath hired him. 
On Monday, dienstmann No. I. may make 
good wages, whilst No. II. may be mak- 
ing nothing. On Tuesday, the figures 
may be reversed, and, on Wednesday, 
their relations may again be changed, but, 
in the long run, one dienstmann makes 
about as much as another, and, by pool- 
ing their earnings, every one of them man- 
ages to make a fair livelihood. 

In Germany, many a man lives and dies 
a dienstmann, but in America that sort 
and condition of man would be but tem- 
porary; a man would remain a dienst- 
mann until he found some more remu- 
nerative occupation. In Germany, it fre- 
quently happens that certain dienstmen 
obtain regular daily employment during 
certain times, or hours of the day—thus 
many business houses have a dienstmann 
to take down the shutters and sweep out 
their establishments early every morning, 
and, at a certain closing time every even- 
ing, to come around and put up the shut- 
ters ; shut up shop, so to speak. 

This is mainly the case with the smaller 
shops, where no regular porter or janitor 
is kept. 

A dienstmann very often has a number 
of regular customers, or rather patrons, 
for whom he performs these services, and, 
whenever that is the case, he calls every 
Saturday night for his weekly stipend, 
which he must pay in, just like the rest, 
to the common fund. 

When anybody wants to give perma- 
nent and regular employment to a porter, 
all he has to do is to apply to the superin- 
tendent of the institute, and his needs can 
be supplied without any delay. 

It is needless to say that there are cer- 
tain seasons when the dienstmann is very 
busy, and this is his harvest, and then it 
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is that the reserve fund of the institute ac- 
cumulates and increases, so that there is 
wherewithal to pay the members when 
business is dull. 

The moving seasons are among the best. 
Plenty of thalers flow into the treasury 
from the moving of furniture from one 
house to another, for the institute is pro- 
vided with horses and wagons, and men 
who can drive them. When receptions 
or balls are to be given, dienstmen are in 
request to put the furniture about and re- 
place it next day. 

If you have a litthke garden attached to 
your dwelling, and you want the gravel 
walks weeded and raked, the borders of 
the flower beds trimmed, to have plants 
set out, all you have to do is to send word 
to the nearest dienstmann station, (and 
these stations are as plentiful as churches, 
or nearly so,) tell the chief what you 
want done, and he will send you a suita- 
ble man who understands the work you 
require to have executed. 

The derivation of dienstmann is from 
the two German words of which it is 
compounded—viz., déenst, service, and 
mann, man. He isa service man, ora 
man who is at your service to perform 
any service you want performed. 

It may be remembered in connection 
with this subject that the motto on the 
Prince of Wales’ three feathers is ** /ch 
dien”—that is, *‘I serve.” A dientsmann, 
then, is not a diener, or servant, although 
etymologically connected with the same: 
root. 

A dienstmann’s institute is not a cook- 
ing-school, or training institution for ser- 
vants, but a combination,.a union, a co- 
operative society of poor working-men 
who are willing to do anything, and to 
put their earnings into a common fund for 
the good of each and every one. 

It would seem from the foregoing that 
one of the most practical forms which 
charity organization or coéperative char- 
ity could assume would be the establish- 


ment of similar institutes or societies in all. 
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of the popular centers in this country. 
It would be simply an extension and en- 
largement of the present messenger boy 
system, which has been found to work, 
on the whole, satisfactorily. 

Asan illustration of what versatility the 
dientsmann is, a Russian nobleman once 
informed the writer that he and three oth- 
ers of his friends, by way of lazy pastime, 
on one occasion employed four dienstmen 
at a café to hold the cards for them in a 
game of whist, while the employers sat 
behind them and indicated with their walk- 
ing-sticks which cards should be played. 
Of course the dienstmen were paid for 
this labor at the same rate as if they 
had carried luggage or done any other 
hard work, according to the length of 
time they were employed, and it may be 
assumed they were not only well paid, 
but liberally provided with as much beer 
as they could drink. As was stated be- 
fore, in Germany, men may be dienstmen 
all their lives, and never hope or expect 


THE NEEDS 


Mr. ANAGNOs sums up the needs of 
the blind in this country, in his last re- 
port, under the following heads : 


** Workshops then and not asylums are 
needed for the relief of the blind. It is 
this kind of institution that will lessen the 
darkness which is set in their path. It is 
within the walls of such a one that they 
will find employment for their hands, and 
comfort for their hearts, and not in vast 
almshouses built for their benefit, where 
there will be no work for them to do, no 
hope for them to cherish, and scarcely 
anything to reconcile them to life. 

‘There is a serious question, however, 
as to whether those who are employed in 
these workshops should be kept under the 
care and guardianship of the institutions, 
should be provided with board and lodg- 
ings in common establishments, and their 
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to be anything else, but here, déexstmann- 
ship would be but a means of provid- 
ing temporary employment to able-bodied 
men out of work, and form as advanta- 
geous a labor test as the sawing and split- 
ting of wood. 

An intelligence office, connected with 
the dienstmann institute, might be made 
instrumental in supplying porters, garden- 
ers, and handy general-utility men. The 
experiment ought not to be an expensive 
one. 

A dienstman, in Dresden, is frequently 
employed by strangers and _ sight-seers, 
who go on foot, as a guide, from one 
church, or other public building, muse- 
um, picture-gallery, to another. 

The writer once employed a dienst- 
mann in a small, German, university town 
to pilot him to the residences of promi- 
nent citizens upon whom he wished to 
call and pay his respects, it being a lovely 
day in summer, when walking was more 
agreeable than driving about in a cab. 


OF THE BLIND. 


expenses covered wholly or in part by 
their earnings ; or whether they should be 
treated as other grown-up people are—that 
is, paid in cash all they can earn and left 
to the wholesome responsibility of taking 
care of themselves. 

‘¢ Individual opinions, influenced by 
economy and other side issues, are con- 
flicting on this point ; but both reason and 
experience are unquestionably in favor of 
the latter plan, which has in itself the 
great merit of leaving the blind to their 
own self-control and of making them, 
as far as possible, independent. This 


scheme, viewed from whatever side, is 
much simpler and more natural than the 
other. Itis less ostentatious. It dispenses 
with a great deal of the show and pa- 
rade of a public eleemosynary institution, 
and with much of the complexity and per- 
It has noth- 


plexity of its management. 
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ing in its organization or its internal ar- 
rangements that would tend to create an 
atmosphere of pauperism, or to sow the 
seeds of dissatisfaction and grumbling, 
or to foster the germination of the very 
evils which it seeks to remedy. More- 
over, it relieves the blind in some measure 
from the disagreeable consciousness of de- 
pendence and of being subject to particu- 
Jar observation as members of an asylum ; 
it enables them to feel that they are com- 
ing together, not to eat charity soup ata 
common table, but to do their day’s work. 
Thus, by means of this plan, the great 
moral evil of having a large community of 
infirm persons living without the whole- 
some influence of the social and family 
circle would be most eflectually obviated. 
They would be scattered about in private 
houses. In some instances they would be 
with their kith and kin. In all cases they 
would keep up relations with seeing peo- 


ple; they would be still of the world.’ 


They would not consider the workshop 
as their home. They would be thrown 
more completely upon their own exer- 
tions, and learn to go alone. Their love 
of independence would be gratified. The 
spur of necessity would be self-acting. 
There would be little need of urging and 
coaxing to work. They would be less li- 
able to fall into habits of laziness or idle- 
ness, and they would be more easily got 
rid of if they should do so. The establish- 
ment would be a hive of industry, to which 
only the honest and diligent would resort, 
and where the gospel of mendicancy could 
not be preached or recommended success- 
fully. Its moral character would thus be 
elevated, and its efficiency increased to 
such an extent as to enable its beneficiaries 
to vindicate their right to a fair share of 
labor and of profit. 

‘¢+In summing up my views on the sub- 
ject I would embody them in the follow- 
ing propositions : 

6 First.—All auxiliary or supplement- 
ary institutions for the blind should be in- 
dustrial in their character, and should be 
open to such sightless persons as are able 
and willing to work at various mechanic 
arts, or desirous of learning one or more 
trades whereby they might become self- 
supporting, and which could afford them 
facilities for turning their manual training 
to practical advantage. In other words, 
these institutions should be workshops 
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pure and simple, and an exact account 
kept of the amount of work accomplished 
in them by each individual and of its mar- 
ket value. 

** Second/y.—They should be located in 
large cities, so that their industrial prod- 
ucts or manufactures may find a ready 
market, and their business character be 
developed and sustained through the pat- 
ronage and encouragement of the commu- 
nity. This fact is so important in itself 
that it outweighs all apparent and real ad- 
vantages which a farm in the country might 
offer. 

** Third/y.—The management of these 
institutions should not be hitched to the 
chariot of a party or religious denomina- 
tion, and their organization should be such 
as to keep them entirely free from political 
influence and favoritism, or from ecclesi- 
astical bias and taint. For this purpose 
the establishments should be placed by 
law under the absolute and exclusive con- 
trol of corporations or associations, consist- 
ing of the most benevolent, high-minded 
and public-spirited citizens, who should 
be invested with full powers to elect, annu- 
ally, a board of five or seven trustees and 
to add to their own membership from 
time to time. No remuneration of any 
kind should be allowed either to the mem- 
bers and officers of the corporation or to 
the trustees. 

** Fourthly.—The capacity of these 
workshops should not exceed the limits 
required for the accommodation of all eli- 
gible applicants residing within a reason- 
able distance from them, and the means 
for their support should not be supplied 
from the state or city treasury, but should 
be raised by free gifts and voluntary con- 
tributions from benevolent men and wom- 
en. 

‘+ Fifthly.—Inducements sufficient to 
make them wiliing to undertake the direc- 
tion of the affairs of these establishments 
should be offered to men of high character, 
culture, executive ability, and more than 
average intelligence and physical strength ; 
and reasonable freedom should be granted 
to them in shaping their policy and in se- 
lecting their assistants and subordinates. 

**Svxth/y.—lIf it is necessary for these 
institutions to provide homes for some of 
the apprentices while they are learning 
their trades, and who in consequence have 
no means for their own support, then it 
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would be by far the best plan to board ful odds for an honest livelihood. They 
them in the neighborhood of the workshop ask only for the means of earning a crust 
for a strictly limited period of time, and and of obtaining a corner in which to eat 
not to bring them together under one roof. it; and to this end they are eager to work 

* Seventh/y.—It should be not only the hard, and early and late. 
policy, but the duty and business of these —_** In bringing these remarks to a close I 
institutions to encourage all blind persons cannot refrain from stating that, in deal- 
who can work quietly at home to do so, ing with questions relating to the amelio- 
providing employment for them, furnish- ration of the present condition of the blind 
ing them with stock at wholesale cost and and to their future welfare, we must nev- 
disposing of their produce at the best pos- er depart from the following cardinal prin- 
sible market price. ciples : 

“* Lastly.—Instead of spending large *‘#irst.—Instead of congregating them 
sums of money for the purchase of grounds together, thus making of them a class 
and for vast piles of brick and mortar, apart, we should conform to the sound 
these institutions should havea permanent principle of dispersing them as much as 
fund invested, the interest of which should _ possible through general society, mingling 
be devoted to eking out the wages of men them with others and subjecting them to 
and women who can earn nearly but not the ordinary influences of life. 
quite enough to support themselves. **Secondly.—There should be a strict 

“Want of time and strength has render- and absolute separation of sexes, whether 
ed it impossible for me to treat this most in schools or in workshops. Surely, little 
important subject 7” extexso and to elabo- need be said to prove the necessity of this. 
rate it in all its bearings; but the above A marked hereditary tendency to any phy- 
sketch, imperfect though it be, contains sical infirmity is more than liable to trans- 
the main principles upon which supple- mission. Science and statistics leave not 
mentary institutions should be organized. a shadow of doubt on this point. This be- 
Inendeavoring to solve so serious a prob- ing true, it is a stern moral duty to use ev- 
lem, aflecting the general welfare and ery precaution against a perpetuation of 
the social and moral standing of a whole such tendency through successive genera 
class of people, we must not be influ- tions. Marriage in cases where one of the 
enced in our decisions by the distress- parties has such hereditary predisposition 
ing condition of a few individuals, whose is generally unwise, often far from right ; 
lack of industry and of mental and bodily intermarriage between two persons so pre- 
strength renders them pitiable objects of disposed is invariably wrong, very wrong. 
compassion. Asa matter of course, peo- This consideration should decide the mat- 
ple of this sort are inclined to live on char- ter and lead to the adoption of measures 
ity in any place, regardless of its character, which will secure the separation of the 
and to accept assistance in whatever form sexes, not by fences and walls alone, but 
itis given to them. But the great major- by a distance of several miles, if possible. 
ity of the blind, especially those who were I am aware that this is a most unpopular 
born and brought up in this country, are doctrine to preach; it is an odious one to 
deeply imbued with that spirit of freedom enforce in practice; but no one fully im- 
and independence which is the legitimate pressed with respect for the immutable 
outcome of its institutions, and therefore laws of nature can hesitate between thus 
shrink from the thought of receiving alms incurring undeserved odium and _ permit- 
or of being gathered together and cared ting the existence of a system which an 
for in large poor-houses. They are dispos- enlightened posterity will no doubt con- 
ed to struggle resolutely and against fear- demn as an abomination.” 





Dr. Rurus Ettis used to say: ** You A sEconp imprisonment is the disgrace 
doa man no good, unless you make him of a Christian civilization. 
better.” 









FROM THE CHINESE QUARTER AGAIN. 


BY MRs. C. T. WEITZEL. 


Ir is New Year’s day by the Chinese 
calendar. Not only is the dragon ram- 
pant to-day, but over many of the low- 
roofed houses smaller flags are flying, red, 
yellow, white, lettered and unlettered, and 
various in device. Perhaps some of them 
bear the coats of arms of families or clans. 
It is hard to get definite information on 
these points. Conversation is chiefly mon- 
osyllabic, and one cannot press curiosity 
too far with these reserved and invaria- 
bly polite people, especially as one is to- 
day their guest. All the little shops and 
many of the houses are open to visitors. 
Smiles, confectionery, bowls of blooming 
lilies, burning sandal-wood, lanterns, fire- 
crackers, and always smiles again—these 
are the features of the day. At two 
o’clock, afternoon, the hour when the 
receptions begin, cannon boom from the 
square before the joss-house, and there is 
a general popping of fire-crackers. Chi- 
natown is the center of attraction for the 
time. Tourists descend upon it in flocks. 
The few Spanish or Mexicans in the 
neighborhood come out on their tumble- 
down balconies, with their bits of bright 
color effectively displayed about them, to 
watch proceedings. They will not dis- 
turb themselves to go nearer, not even the 
boys, who are usually foremost in the 
city’s excitements. There is no love lost 
between the two nationalities. 

Within the Chinese houses there are de- 
grees of elegance in decoration. Let us 
visit the most aristocratic, the residence 
of the small-footed lady, the only one in 
town. She isa delicate-looking creature, 
seldom seen abroad, and is said to be the 
wedded wife of one of the Gins. The 
Gins are the leading family of China- 
Furniture is scanty in this room, 
Lan- 


town. 
but ornament makes up the lack. 
terns of all colors and sizes hang from the 


ceiling. There are plenty of the familiar 
banner pictures, and there is a little em- 
broidered drapery. Across one end of the 
room stands the table covered with a white 
cloth. At either end of the table is an el- 
egant punch-bow] filled with the so-called 
Chinese lily, a species of jonquil, in full 
bloom. The plants stand high above the 
bowl and are bound with strips of bright 
red lace paper. The scent of the flowers 
mingling with the burning sandal-wood is 
almost overpowering in the close room. 
Lovers of bric-a-brac look wistfully at the 
graceful brazier and its belongings. ‘Tiny 
tongs and a spoon for holding the ashes 
are held in one pretty receptacle, and the 
bits of wood are piled in another. These 
things occupy the center of the table. and 
between them and the lilies are crowded 
cakes and confectionery with all manner 
of highly-colored decoration. The larger 
dishes are happily not offered. We learn 
that fresh pork is a principal ingredient 
of them. But, as each guest enters the 
room, trays of confectionery, candied fruit 
and nuts are passed. No one 
looked, though at times the crowd about 
the door is great and the attendants seem 


is over- 


never to pass the tray twice to the same 
person. You are expected to hand your 
card to the waiter and receive in return 
the Chinese card, a folded bit of red_pa- 
per. The little lady is swathed in gay 
silks and crapes and seated on a stool of 
the most awkward possible construction. 
It resembles more than anything else one 
of our grandmother’s solid leaf tables with 
the leavesdown. The hostess smiles and 
twinkles her uncanny black eyes and says, 
** Don’t go, don’t go,” apparently her 
only English words. Two close-shaven, 
rosy-cheeked, bewitching little boys sit 
near her on stools of the same pattern as 


’ 


her own. 
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Our party passes on, and, amid volleys 
of fire-crackers, arrives at the Chinese 
mission school. It is a great day here, 
too. The pupils have it all their own way. 
Teachers have kept away fora day or two 
and come now only as guests, as do the 
Every- 
We recognize 


employers of many of these boys. 
body’s servant is here. 
many who have opened the door for us at 
friends’ houses, and they recognize us and 
are full of smiles. Their achievements in 
the way of cookery defy description, and 
they are as pleased as children to be 
praised. The costumes are fresh and gay. 
All the men are newly shaven and have 
their queues coiled about their heads. 
All wear their embroidered shoes. Some 
are in quilted silk blouses. some in the 
every-day, blue-cloth blouse. but, when it 
comes to trousers, fancy appears to have 
had full play. Lavender brocade, with 
vivid blue stockings, is one combination. 

As hosts these young men could scarce- 
ly be excelled. No attention of word or 
service is forgotten. 
peasantry this! Where will you find a 
body of servants of any other nationality 
It is a day of 


A. self-respecting 


doing this sort of thing? 
gifts, but the gifts are trom them to us. 
They do not expect, they usually are of- 
fended by, presents from their employers 
It is their turn. And the 
things they give are often of no small 


at this time. 


money value and wonderfully well select- 
ed. They graduate their favors, not by 
their own circumstances, but by their 
friends’ supposed tastes. 

At the school we are treated not only 
to cakes and confectionery, but at inter- 
vals through the afternoon copies of a 
hymn book are passed and some familiar 
melody is sung. Once the boys sing by 
themselves a Chinese hymn to the tune 
Lenox 





a mirth-provoking performance, 
extremely well meant. Hong Sing pre- 
sides at the melodeon, and he also inter- 
prets a short address made by a clergyman 
present. Hong Sing is an interesting fel- 
low, a man of about thirty, as ugly as a 
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gargoyle and less graceful and dignified in 
manner than many of the Chinese, but 
clear-headed and thoughtful. Here is an 
extract from a letter of his to a former in- 
structor: ‘Twill tell you something of 
the unusual love of a good white man. I 
was walking with book under my arm. 
He look at me and say, * How do. John?’ 
I said the same to him, but never expect 
him to say more to me, because I am a 
Chinaman and he a working-man, and | 
have perceived that the working-man with 
But he 
ask me what kind book that you have been 


Bible.’ He 


walk with me. so [ ask him if he would 


our Chinese are usually hostile. 


reading. I say. * Chinese 
not like to go with me to see our Chinese 


school. Then he came to the school- 
room and he ask me how much we pay 
* Eight dollars a month.’ 


He also ask me if T was a member of any 


rent. I say, 
church. [also ask him. and he savy he is 
a member to a Baptist church. There- 
fore he and I[ have a little discourse about 
the religion of the Gospel. The working- 
man offered a dollar towards the payment 
of the rent. But it seem to me at first I 
hardly should accept it because I saw his 
exterior as a poor man—poor as could be. 
He said 
four miles from this town and his wages 
only twenty-five dollars a month. — I think 


this quite small for the white man to sup- 


So I ask him where he work. 


port himself, but yet he is so welcome to 
give.” 

This letter is somewhat touched up by 
Hong Sing’s present teacher, who says of 
his English: ** His vocabulary is quite in- 
adequate to his ambition, and he has re- 
course to a Chinese-English dictionary. 
Here, unable to get at any conception of 
the different shades of meaning among the 
English words suggested, he takes, it may 
be, the first one he finds, or, for aught I 
know, the longest, and introduces it into 


a sentence constructed after the Chinese 
idiom and order of thought, so that an 
unfriendly critic might describe his com- 


299 


position as * chaos come again. 








MR. TANGIER’S VACATIONS. 






BY E. E. HALE. 






CHAPTER XX. 


WHEN Miss May Remington was sure that Mr. Drummond and the school-mistress 
were alone together in the shaving-piled room where they were talking, she was well 






pleased with her work and she said so. 

She was with Mr. Tangier and Mrs. Dunster in another room, where the shavings 
had been roughly swept up on one side. ‘* Mr. Tangier and Mrs. Dunster,” she 
said, as she seated herself on a tool-box, ** we have not lived in vain.” 

Mr. Tangier pretended not to understand her. ‘* They have done something since 
I was here; but I hoped things would be more cleared up.” 

‘*They! Mr. Tangier, you do not deceive me! What is a week, more or less, 
in the opening of your Palace of Delight here, when compared with the joy or 
wretchedness in life of two human beings who are now down-stairs? If Mrs. Dunster, 
with her gray horse, Tom, and I, by my occasional words of wisdom, and you, by 
your ready assent to plans which you only partly approved and only partly compre- 
hended—if we three have achieved this, why, let us die happy.” 

‘** As to that,” said Mr. Tangier, laughing, ‘* I had much rather live happy.” And 
Mrs. Dunster agreed with him. Then he went on to say that he could not see why 
all this working was needed. He had not seen, since the beginning, why, if Mr. 
Drummond liked Miss Gurtry, he should not go and tell her so. 2 

‘‘ And I suppose,” said Miss May, indignantly, ‘‘ I suppose, if Miss Gurtry is con- © 
scious some morning that she remembers with pleasure something said to her, and 
would like to go on with the friendly intimacy, she is to go and tell him so! Reaily, 
Mr. Tangier, the profession of a great conveyancer—are you a conveyancer ?—leaves 
some great gaps of—I will not say ignorance! Pray, is Miss Gurtry to dismiss school 
early, and walk down to the beach, and climb up the steps to the fish-houses, and 
say: ‘ Which is Mr. Drummond’s house?’ And, when poor Drummond has come 
out, all dazed and wondering, is she to say: ‘I thought I would like to tell you 
something I thought of after you went away.’ Really, Mr. Tangier, if you expect 
that, you expect much more than you will have.” 

‘¢ This is to be said,” said Mrs. Dunster. ‘‘If there were no such difficulties, 
we should have no novels. What is it all but the fanning of the spark till the fire 
flames?” 

‘¢Or the rubbing the match,” said Mr. Tangier. ‘* We do not have tinder-boxes 
now, and we know but little of sparks. But say ‘match.’ Perhaps you do not rub 
it hard enough; then it goes out. Perhaps you rub too hard; then it breaks and a 
bit of fire drops to the floor, and you put your foot on it, and that is all. Perhaps it 
just lights, and you hold it, in terror—oh, how still !—afraid you shall blow out the 
blue flame ; then—joy of joys!—it burns. Then you turn on the gas sg 
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‘‘And the rush of air is so great it blows out the match!” cried Miss May, de- 
lighted. 

‘Not at all! You waited till the first rush was gone! You touched the gas— 
and all was light where it was dark, and happiness where it was doubt.” 

‘* Now you talk like a reasonable being, Mr. Tangier, and not like a conveyancer.” 

‘¢] am not a conveyancer, and never was.” 

‘‘ It makes no difference. You are something, and I do not know what a convey- 
ancer is. Any way, you talk sense now. And I beg you to observe that the inter- 
view down-stairs is not a thing which happens every day in the lines of fishermen, 
or in the lines of school-mistresses. For me—I am neither; I can teach nothing, 
because I know nothing, and I am sea-sick in a boat, so I cannot fish. But, all the 
same, Mr. Tangier, I see the advantage of mixing people together.” 

Mr. Tangier said that an amusing report of Tom Hughes tells the difficulties they 
had in the Working-men’s College, in London, in making government clerks in the 
post-office meet cordially with the makers of delicate astronomical instruments. The 
officer of the Queen considered that his rank was higher than that of the man who 
had no commission. 

‘* Fountain of horror! Yes,” said the bright girl, thinking, ‘* I think that helps 
us about the theory. Now, if we can all see that we are the King’s Daughters, and 
the King’s Sons, too—that we take our honors direct—perhaps we shall all get over 
Mr. Hughes’s troubles.” And she pointed to the little bit of purple ribbon which 
marked her as a King’s Daughter. 

‘* Precisely,” said Mrs. Dunster. ‘* And, if you will both come down from the 
heights a little, you will see that this is what our sidewalk and our ‘ Palace of De- 
light’ here are for. Accept the meeting down-stairs as a good omen. You want a 
name for your palace, Mr. Tangier. Call it ‘* The Happy Meeting.” 

‘As to that,” said he, ‘*the old Yankee word, *‘ Meeting-house,’ was a much 
better word than the purists knew who threw it out. I suppose the word ‘ Together’ 
is the center of Christianity. ‘ Synagogue’ meant meeting-house, and I do not 
know why the grand people try to discard so good a word.” 

‘This place will always be called ‘The Old Stage-house,’” said Miss May. 
“You cannot change names by votes. But, if it is a meeting-house, really and 
truly, that is what it is for.” 

Then they went off, talking about Mr. Walter Besant and the way in which his 
“Impossible Story” of ** All Sorts and Conditions of Men” had proved itself pos- 
sible and had worked out the palace which he dedicated the other day. ‘* Only,” 
said Mr. Tangier, sadly, ** this I have seen. I have seen a lobster on the beach with 
almost no shell, who made for himself an excellent shell. But I never saw a lobster 
shell, however perfect. which made of itself a living lobster.” 

‘Nor did I,” said May Remington, sadly, too. ** But isn’t this perhaps because 
the lobster shells you and I see have been boiled, Mr. Tangier? They are red and 
not black.” 

‘I see what you mean,” said he. ** Let us hope that there is a live lobster some- 
where, and that he will not be afraid of a live shell.” 

And then they went down-stairs again, into all the rooms but one. They changed 
the order that had been given about double doors in the reading-room. They ordered 


the east window in the reception-room to be cut down and changed into a door out 
upon the west piazza. Many other like details did they attend to. But they did 
not interfere with the interview, though it was somewhat prolonged, between Miss 
Gurtry and Mr. Drummond. 
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CHAPTER XNI. 


At this moment, however, the afternoon was broken, and, if Miss May Reming- 
ton had any slight hopes of observing the results of her stratagems for other people’s 
The clatter of a light wagon at the door called 


comforts, she was disappointed. 
The well-known yellow 


some one to the window, who announced a telegraph boy. 
envelope in his hand was token who he was before he spoke. 

‘*T am the one who is in no danger,” said Mr. Tangier, as the boy came up-stairs 
to them, in answer to Mrs. Fairbanks’s call. ** Heeren knows far too much to send 
one of those things at my head.” 

But the boy called for ‘* Mr. Tan-geér” as he entered the room, and demanded a 
dollar as his compensation for coming from Knox. Mrs. Fairbanks paid the dollar 
and bade the boy wait, while poor Mr. Tangier, with a troubled look on his face, 
took his fatal yellow sheet to the window. 

Mr. Heeren announced, with regret, even in his telegraphic brevity, that Mr. Grace 
was failing rapidly, and that there was every reason why Mr. Tangier should see 
him at once, if this were possible. Mr. Tangier read, read again, looked at his 
watch, passed the despatch to the sympathizing Mrs. Dunster, and asked the boy for 
a blank. The boy, of course, had none, such being the order, apparently, of the 
Western Union. 

Miss Remington opened her bag and produced one. At his request, she wrote for 
Mr. Tangier, whose hand was still disabled : 

** All right. I will come on the express to-night.—T.” 


** Mr. Drummond and the rest will expect you at their collation, Mrs. Dunster,” 
he said. ** But I must go home, at least for a day. Miss Remington, I wonder if 
you could not drive me over to Mrs. Fairbanks’s and do some writing tor me. Na- 
than shall take me to the express, and then you can come back to them.” And then 
he smiled, for the first time, and said, ** You will not mind missing the feast.” 

But Miss May had already disappeared. She picked up a boy on her way to the 
horse-shed, and, in a minute more, they had brought the carriage round to the door. 
She and Mr. Tangier were soon in Mrs. Fairbanks’s *+ little room,” as it was always 
called. 

Mr. Tangier dictated some careful and quite extensive orders to Scott Meakin. 
He wrote a note to the man who represented the owners of the stage-house, and 
made him a definite offer for the rent of that building for five years, giving him one 
week for an answer. He wrote a note of farewell to the doctor, and another to Mr. 
Burdett. That is to say, Miss Remington wrote these notes. They were even 
signed with his name, ** by R.,” as he instructed her. All this she did promptly and 
without curiosity or surprise. Then she said, ** I am sorry that you write as if you 
were not coming back soon.” 

**On the contrary,” said he, ** | hope I may be back on Monday. But who knows? 
I do not choose to leave this thing, or, indeed, anything, dependent on such a trifle 
as a clot of blood, harder or softer, in the nape of my neck. And I am quite too 
much interested in our * Palace of Delight’ to let the experiment hinge on the acci- 
dent of my life.” All this he said quite seriously. The girl had seen the serious 
phase in him often, indeed. But she liked this frankness in speaking of death 
more than anything she had seen. Then he crossed the room and shut the door. 
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‘‘ Miss May,” he said, ‘* they take up the contribution at church next Sunday for the 
sidewalk. I do not want the thing to be botched. On the other hand, I do not want 
to be known as its chief promoter. You will find in my pocket-book nearly thirty 
dollars, in money of all sorts, which I have been collecting and reserving for use in 
this contribution. Manage, somehow, that a dozen different people put this money 
into the contribution boxes, and do not let any one of them know that any one else 


has such a charge.” 

**T see, I understand and I obey,” said the girl, amused by his complete compre- 
hension of the position, and well pleased to find that he trusted her good sense for 
such a commission. She understood this man better from the half-hour which she 
thus spent on this work than she did from the weeks in which they had met, almost 
every day, since her arrival. So soon as she had taken the money, he called to Na- 
than and set him to packing his portmanteau. Nathan proved but a dull valet, how- 
ever. Miss Remington had not been sent away, and, when she saw the boy vainly 
trying to make Creasy’s ** Fifteen Battles”? break a portable inkstand which he was 
crowding into the wrong compartment, she begged leave to come to the rescue. ‘+I 
do it for my father every time he goes on circuit. Nathan, you can be eating your 
supper and harnessing Dan. I am sure I can do it, Mr. Tangier, if you will tell me 
what you want.” Then she begged pardon very nicely and said, ** 1 do so hate to 
see a thing done wrong.” 

He did not need any apology. He, also, hated to see things done wrong, and was 
chafing all the time, for his *¢ imbecile inability,” as he called it. 

So he and Nathan were on time when the express stopped at Knox, and at eleven 
o'clock that night he was in his own bed again, courting such sleep as the starched 
bandage on his right arm would allow him. 

The next morning, at ten o’clock, he presented himself, by appointment made al- 
ready by Mr. Heeren, at the house of his dying client, Mr. Grace. In a drawing- 
room, he found Dr. Morton, with two other physicians, whom he knew well. The 
three admitted him, as a confidential person, to the close of their consultation. 

Yes. Tam glad you are here.” said Morton. ** Practically, it is all over. But 
his mind is as clear as a bell, and, if you want or he wants to make any farther ar- 
rangements, now is your time. He expects you, and the sooner you begin, why, the 
sooner you will be done. Poor fellow! He slept so little yesterday that we would 
have given him a sedative to-day, but for you.” And so Mr. Tangier went up- 
stairs. 

‘It is much as I told you, Mr. Tangier,” said the sick man, even cheerfully, as the 
lawyer took his seat by the bedside. ‘+ You will excuse my hand. I do not move 
easily. Yes. If you remember, [ said I had not many weeks. And now I am so 
sorry to call you back from your holiday.” 

Mr. Tangier, in a word or two, implied that he was sorry for the cause, but that 
really he should have come before, but for his accident. 

“Your arm hurt! Indeed, I did not notice. We sick people are so selfish. All 
the same, I can tell you what I want. Since I have been lying here. I have thought 
of several things which slipped my mind that day. If you will put them on paper 
this morning, I can execute the thing at noon; and then,” with a lovely smile, he 
said this, ** I shall be quite through.” 

The tears were in Mr. Tangier’s eyes. But he tried to smile, also. The dying 
man called his attention to a porcelain slate on the bed quilt, and bade him read the 
memoranda on it. hey were bequests—some of large sums. some of little tokens 
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of personal aflection—he explained, with perfect simplicity and care. Mr. Tangier 
read them, received the other’s explanation, and said, ** This is very simple ; is this 
all?” 

** Not at all,” said Mr. Grace. ‘* For this I would not have telegraphed you. Mr. 
Heeren would have done this, or my executors, indeed, would respect that slate. 
But, as I said to you, I am in doubt about that larger gift, which a man, as_prosper- 
ous and as happy as I, owes to the country which has given him his property, or to 
the church which has tried to teach him how to live. Fix the amount at two 
hundred thousand dollars, Mr. Tangier. That is the meaning of that separate 
memorandum. Easy enough to write that. But, as your friend, Lord Lytton, says, 
* What shall he do with it?" You know I doubted before. I am somewhat doubt- 
ful still.” 

** You spoke of leaving a large discretion to your executors,” said the other. 

‘*Yes. But, as I lie here, this seems to me mean, not to say foolish. If I do not 
know what I want, how in the world should they know?” 

** You spoke of the University for Moral Science.” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Grace, doubtfully and inquiringly, and then was silent. 

** You spoke of a Home for Old Married Couples.” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Grace, perhaps with a little more interest, but again there was 
silence. 

**We talked of Travelling Scholarships for graduates.” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Grace, quite indifferent now. And, after a moment, he added: 
*¢ And I said, of all these, that they were things other people would think of, and 
that each of them was outside my life and me.” 

**You said.” said Mr. Tangier, ** that you looked back happily and with interest 
to your native place, Steuben’s Ford. You said that you knew it would always be a 
cheerful, healthy country town, and never a rattling, prosperous place of manufact- 
ure. You said that you wanted to be remembered there and, in the will I drew, 
there is a gift of ten thousand dollars for the foundation of a library there.” 

** Yes,” said the other, not indifferent this time, but with a sort of eager sympathy. 
It may be said that it was Mr. Tangier’s readiness of interest, by which he recollect- 
ed each little detail of his client’s aflairs, and put himself eagerly in the places they 
were in—that it was this which made him the favorite he was among the men who 
consulted him. f 

‘*Mr. Grace,” said he, now, ** perhaps I shall surprise you. But I, also, have 
thought much of your will since I was in the country. 

‘*¢ | have seen a country village, much like what you describe your Steuben’s Ford 
in its make-up. I have seen all sorts of people—good, bad and neither. The thing 





they want most is better acquaintance with each other—more easy intimacy and so- 
ciety. A dozen times I have said to myself, * If Mr. Grace has no other plans, I will 
advise him to make a larger bequest to his old home.’ ” 

‘+ Two hundred thousand dollars,” said the other, this time with Some surprise. 
*¢ Another academy ?” 

‘** Hardly that,” said Mr. Tangier. ‘* You think, and I think, that money enough 
is spent on children already. If I were you, I would give this money for ‘ all sorts 
and conditions of men.’ The same sorts and conditions for whom you pray every 
Sunday. I would enlarge the library bequest to fifty thousand dollars. I would di- 
rect the trustees to connect with the library, rooms for concerts, reading-rooms, chess 
and checker rooms—theaters, if they choose—places where all sorts and conditions of 
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men can meet each other. I would have tennis courts and croquet grounds and 
archery grounds in the garden around the hall. I would permit the trustees to spend 
money for musical instruments, if the people would make a band. I would keep a 
greenhouse by the library for the common good. If necessary, I would found prizes 
to interest the children in gardening. In a word, I would do what I could to make 
Steuben’s Ford as pleasant a place to live in—well, as there is in this world.” 

‘Mr. Tangier, I thank you a thousand times. Please open my desk. No, not 
that; the small desk, between the windows. Look in. No; the upper part. See 
a file there marked ‘ Gansevoort,’ is it not?” 

Mr. Tangier found the file, as the accurate merchant directed. 

‘‘ Take those papers and you will find some hints in the same line. Iam so glad to 
see that a man of your sense has come at this same point. They are going to give 
me some beef tea and champagne now. But, if you will have this ready at one, I 
will be ready. You have made me more happy than you can think. I cannot thank 
you enough for coming home from your holiday.” 

And so the courteous prince smiled again. As Mr. Tangier rose from his chair, 
Mr. Grace said, ** I think you may as well say three, instead of two.” 

‘* You mean three hundred thousand,” said Mr. Tangier. 

** Precisely,” said Mr. Grace. 

Mr. Tangier called in the nurse from the next room and went down-stairs. Here 
he called his short-hand writer, who was waiting, and sat down with him in that same 
parlor where the physicians had consulted. The elegance of the furniture seemed 
ghastly, as it had seemed before, now that they were almost in presence of death. 
Mr. Tangier pulled aside the lace curtains and raised the shade, bade the young man 
draw up an elegant blue satin ottoman to the light, and sit upon it while he wrote. 
He opened the file of papers to which Mr. Grace had referred him and, in a very 
few minutes, found that his client had anticipated him in some of the very plans 
which he had been forming, and in the experiences which he had passed through at 
Tenterdon. 

In a few compact and intelligible sentences, the codicil was drawn on the lines in- 
dicated in the largest paper in his hand and hinted at in his own suggestions to Mr. 
Grace. A board of seven trustees was appointed, one of whom was to be chosen, 
once in five years, by the people of the town; one was the minister of the old church ; 
one was the judge of probate of the county ; and the others were named by the tes- 
tator. This board was to appoint the successors to these four on their death or 
resignation. The objects of the trust were briefly but sufficiently stated. They were 
to maintain a building near the middle of the town, sufficient for a library, for con- 
certs and other entertainments, with rooms for pictures, reading, conversation and 
improving social gatherings ; they were to maintain a public garden and greenhouse 
and, in general, to provide measures for making life attractive and happy to the peo- 
ple and to strangers among them. In the execution of their trust, they were to make 
no distinction of race, class, calling, or birth. Mr. Tangier borrowed, as he had be- 
fore done, the language of Mr. Besant, and directed that the Library Hall, as it was 
called, should be arranged for the benefit of ‘+ all sorts and conditions of men.” 

The clerk withdrew, with instructions to bring two copies of the will at one 
o'clock. Mr. Tangier did not even leave the house. He spread a newspaper on the 
satin of the sofa nearest the window, lest his boots might soil it, stretched himself at 
length, and took from the clerk’s bag a book which contained the printed evidence on 
both sides in a patent case, in which he was retained. He knew very well that no 
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one would seek him in Mr. Grace’s palace. Of what might happen in his own office 
he was not so certain. Lying thus, he read for three hours. 

At one the codicil was ready. Mr. Tangier read it and read it again with diligent 
criticism. 

At quarter-past one, Dr. Morton came by appointment and went up-stairs. Ina 
few minutes more, a servant called Mr. Tangier, and he went again into the sick 
man’s room, this time followed by the clerk, who went as a witness. 

Mr. Grace seemed as cheerful as he had been in the morning, light-hearted, in- 
deed, that this affair was off his mind. Mr. Tangier read to him, slowly, first the 
private articles, which he had copied from the slate, and then the longer and more 
important article, which, in this form, Mr. Grace now heard for the first time. He 
approved of the draft and called to the bedside Dr. Morton and the clerk. 

‘** Gentlemen,” he said, ** this bequest, which Mr. Tangier puts in form for me, is 
no new thing to me. He will show you a paper in which I sketched some plans for 
it some time ago. But I like his phrase. It is for my birthplace, Steuben’s Ford. 
We shall build what we call a Library Hall there, for ‘ all sorts and conditions of 
men.’ I have made a self-perpetuating board of trustees, but three of them are to be 
the judge of probate, the minister, and one person chosen, every five years, by the 
town. I mean that they shall spend the income of three hundred thousand dollars. 
With this money they ought to be able to heat and warm their building, to maintain 
the garden and greenhouse, to keep open rooms fit for pictures, for reading the maga- 
zines, and other social purposes, and do something toward providing books and 
musical instruments. I say this, gentlemen, that you may see I know what I am do- 
ing. Take the paper to the window and see how well Mr. Tangier has drawn it.” 

Then, as they withdrew, he asked Mr. Tangier about the accident which had dis- 
abled him and about Tenterdon. 

The others brought back the document and placed it quietly in Mr. Tangier’s hand. 
He indicated the places where it was to be signed. Mr. Grace wrote his name firm- 
ly, and the two others added theirs as witnesses. Again he smiled cheerfully, and 
this time he said he would not trouble them longer. But Dr. Morton staid with him. 
As for Mr. Tangier, he never saw his old friend again, excepting when his body lay 
the next week in its coffin. 


CHAPTER XNII. 


Thus ended Mr. Tangier’s first vacation in Tenterdon, and thus, just as the world 
was in its first beauty, was he shipped back upon his work in his office, with a hand 
which would not hold a pen, with the arrears of a month’s business, and with every 
one in the office, down to the errand boy, curious to know when he could be spared 
for his vacation. No. He did not go back to Tenterdon on Monday, as he had 
dreamed of doing. Courts did not yet begin on their holidays. Indeed, when they 
did, there would be endless hearings in chambers and references and the like, which 
had been, one by one, shoved over into this ‘+ period of peaceful rest,” so that Mr. 
Heeren said it was worse crowded than the heaviest weeks of the summer. 

But Mr. Tangier attacked all his little jobs cheerfully, and his great jobs, too. He 
took ten times as much interest in one appeal from Scott Meakin about the finish- 
ing of the stage-house as he did in the grandest letter from Wall street about an 
investment. He answered Mrs. Dunster’s playful, chatty letters in their own vein- 
He soon found that the practical correspondent, who kept him really enlightened as 
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to Tenterdon life, was Miss Remington. He had, in a manner, forced the corres- 
pondence on her by asking her to attend to sundry and various forgotten and yet 
essential details in the stage-house, which suggested themselves from time to time. 
At first, she answered in a mere business-like form, but gradually the letters became 
more general. And, when she did let her pen run, Tenterdon took on its old charm 
again; and he wondered why he ground at the wheel as he did, and counted the 
days till ** Chisholm vs. Chantry” could be over and he could take his carpet-bag 
again. 

‘Scott Meakin,” she wrote, ** is aghast at the idea of a fire-place which shall use 
all the south wall of the reading-room. You will have to write him a much stifler 
letter. As to the ‘ mop-boards,’ as he will call them, | had my own way—lI believe 
because women and mops go together. Andirons, Mrs. Dunster undertakes ; thinks 
she knows where there are some. Yes, I spoke to Mr. Burdett about the parish li- 
brary, and we are all to hear the Winthrop music on Sunday. How do you think I 
came home from his house ? 

‘*Tom Pingree brought me. I was lying on my back on his hay-cart. The hay- 
cart was on its way through the main street, and not one of my fellow-citizens—not 
Mrs. Floxam, the omniscient, not Jennie Campbell, the all-observant—dreamed that 
I was there. Tom Pingree only knew, but never a smile nor a sign from him revealed 
my secret as he drove. 

‘** You may talk as you choose about being tossed alone on a billow and communing 
with nature. I tell you that, when you lie on your back on the top of a load of hay— 
if the load be only high enough—you may commune with nature in solitude just as 
perfect and in comfort much more sure. The blue sky above; sometimes a flight of 
birds; once, really, a lonely eagle; just as we came into the barn-yard, a swooping 
half-dozen of swallows; and nothing else, but imagined a possible angel between 
you and the empyrean. Only, when Tom drove from the north meadows into the 
main street, the elms came between, and once an oriole’s nest swept so near to me 
that I could have stolen it had I been so mean. It is the only way we can fly!” 

‘Is life worth living?” said Mr. Tangier, as he read this letter to Morton, who lay 
in the bows of their boat, as she drifted, and his friend lay in the stern. ** Is it not 
worth living, when there are such chances to fly?” 

** As that to fly or as this to float,” said Morton. ‘* Touch elbows with the rank 
and file, live much in the open air and see every day some man who is your superior. 
If you will hold to these rules, Mr. Mallock will not trouble you much or often ; any 
way, these three will do for a beginning. It is ‘ with God, for man, in heaven,’ as 
the padre used to say.” 

‘* Yes,” said the other, *¢ and that is a good gospel, as indeed you taught me that 
April night, when you sent me into exile so unceremoniously. That was very good 
practice, Morton. Sagen treu, my dear fellow, I feel much more at home at Tenter- 
don to-day than I do here. I feel as if I were detached on duty here, but [am pull- 
ing at my roots, which are there. Yet I never saw the place, and hardly heard of it, 
two months ago.” 

‘* Precisely,” said Morton. ** You are beginning to take on that healthy tone of 
an Englishman who, in the midst of his triumph in Parliament, when he compels 
as old Hayes used to say—or, in his grand reception at the 
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‘¢'You knew poor dear Grace better than I did,” said Tangier. ‘* Had he this on 
his mind when he wrote that letter on which I made his will?” 

‘Certainly ; that was what it came to, or, if you please, came from,” said the 
other, stepping forward now and taking up the oars. Not that you would ever have 
put him on gentleman farming. He laughed it to scorn. ‘¢ Not I,’ he would say; 
‘I built all the ** stax-wal/” I shall build before I was sixteen.’ But he loved home. 
He loved the old oaken bucket. He liked to have those people at his home. One 
of the little boys there sent him down, one year, a salt-box full of shagbarks, crack- 
ed and picked, for a New Year’s present, and Grace never forgot it. Why! He 
was as careful in his orders for maple sugar and syrup from those Steuben’s Ford 
hills as he was in his correspondence with Hope or Barings. And this was not the 
mere sentiment of boyish memory. It was the clear, sheer love of the blue above 
and the green below; of the smell of the earth. Well! he loved to eat his peas one 
hour from the vine, and his corn one hour from the stalk. Why! the last time I had 
Grace in this boat—it was last October—I had covered him all up with rugs, where 
you lie there, and this man of millions was talking to me about some ground-nuts 
that he and Mrs. Milnes had found as they were driving up there, and how he 
had dug them out of the sand with a paper-cutter and a pair of scissors, and how 
they carried them home and roasted them on the hearth. I could almost hear 
the great, liveried Thomas cursing and swearing, as he sat on the box and held the 
horses, while the ‘old man,’ as he would have said, was digging up ground-nuts 
with a paper-cutter.” 

** You see the paper-cutter was all his advance upon Massasoit,” said Mr. Tan- 
gier, laughing. 

‘*As to that, I think Massasoit could do it much better than Grace. But Grace 
was on a good road and was coming on well.” 

Three hours a day did Mr. Tangier spend in the saddle, or on the bay or the river, 
thus, or in a hammock under the pine trees. It was not that he was afraid to meet 
Morton unless he did this. It was that now this had become a second nature to him, 
as a cigar is to one man, and whisky to another, and coffee to another, and sleep to 
everybody. It was a step in advance in his moral, mental and spiritual make-up. 
To Miss Remington he wrote, in ‘‘ type-writer,” alas! one evening : 

‘*T note what you say about the fire-place. I do not want to seem absurd. But 
really a large fire-place—a very large one, indeed—means generous hospitality ; as a 
hole for a stove funnel, on the other hand, means parsimony and a lonely cabin. Do 
not block my wheels therefore. Scott Meakin makes trouble enough about it. But 
I am trying to send him over to Oliver, to see a magnificent fire-place by Van Brunt 
or Ware, or both, in their guild-hall there. I envy you your power of flying on a 
hay-cart. For me, the best I do is to ride to the beach on Fear Not or float down 
the tide in the doctor’s boat and count the days until the 14th of July. But it is cleat 
enough that Scott Meakin will not be ready for us before the 1st of August.” 


>’ 


To be continued. 
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THE Japanese women who are allowed‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ which has just been 
to read outside books are now busy with translated into their language. 
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THE INDIAN MISSIONS OF THE 


CHURCHES FOR 1886. A PAPER 


READ BEFORE THE W. N. I. A. 


BY MRS. MARIA T. RICHARDS. 


In presenting the report of the Indian 
Missions of the churches for the past vear, 
we give you the voices from the field sent 
by the various Christian denominations. 
The general tone of these is hopeful and 
inspiring. There is also in all a minor 
key, not of discouragement but of grief, in 
view of the overwhelming disadvantages 
of fewness of laborers and a limited treas- 
ury. While recognizing this as a constant 
accompaniment of missionary eflort, we 
present the encouraging messages from the 
churches. We repeat them in historical 
order, giving priority to the reports of the 
religious bodies that first entered on Chris- 
tian Missions among the Indians. 

The Society of Friends state, in a re- 
view of the year’s work, that a vitalizing 
Christian influence has attended the relig- 
ious instruction given in the schools and 
institutes under their care. In this respect 
a greater advance has been made than pet- 
haps in any previous year. More than roo 
of the 714 children and youth in these 
schools have made profession of the Chris- 
tian faith, and the general results of their 
work, as seen in the permanent moulding 
of Christian character, were never more 
evident and inspiring. 

The Moravians still continue their la- 
bors at their four mission stations, but have 
nothing of special interest to bring to your 
notice. 

The Presbyterian Foreign Mission 
Board recounts with joy a wonderful work 
of God’s spirit at the Seneca Mission, and 
a marked improvement in the whole tem- 
per and spirit of the church and of the mis- 
sion work at the Lake Superior, Chip- 
pewa, the Creek, and some of its other 
stations. The translation of the book of 
Genesis in the Muscogee tongue is just 
completed. This is the first attempt at 
translating any part of the Old Testament 


into Muscogee, and is doubly important 
from the fact that this language is common 
to the Seminoles and the Creeks. 

This report speaks particularly of the 
Native Missionary Society, which em- 
braces all the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches among the Dakotas as its 
supporters. The Society numbers 913 
members, and the yearly contributions 
amounted to $908.33, as large an average 
per member as the whole Presbyterian 
church gives to Foreign Missions. 

The Presbyterian Home Mission Board 
carries on its successful work among the 
Dakotas in its seven churches, supplied 
by five native preachers in the territory of 
Sisseton Agency, and reports an enlarg- 
ed work successfully begun among the 
Creeks, a spiritual blessing of rich harvest 
at the Cherokee Station, the rapid prog- 
ress of the mission in Arizona, and the en- 
largement of their work in the wonderful 
Alaska land. From Alaska, the Indian 
Territory, New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, and 
the South, they report additions more nu- 
merous than ever before to the churches. 

The voice of the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission Board is that the year has brought 
many additions to its churches and has 
been specially fruitful in its history. 

The Methodist Missionary Society re- 
port their work in the Indian Territory as 
fairly successful for the past year. They 
have there an Indian Conference, with 
about five thousand communicants and 
forty native preachers. The work of the 
Methodist Church is superintended by 
bishops and presiding elders, and is re- 
ported chiefly to the conferences. Neith- 
er the general aspect nor the statistics of 
the Indian Missions of this body can there- 
fore be fully presented. 

The Congregational Church, through 
the American Missionary Association, re- 
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port: ** The work is full of encourage- 
ment everywhere.” The cry for enlarge- 
ment comes from all the out-stations and 
settlements radiating from the three main 
stations of Santee, Oahe and Fort Ber- 
thold. ‘* The Word is having entrance 
and is giving light. The native workers 
are doing better all the while. There are 
tens of thousands of heathen adults and 
children who can be reached, waiting and 
anxious for us to come to them; in fact, 
sending us invitations for missionary teach- 
ers. We believe we utter the voice of the 
awakened conscience of our Congregation- 
al churches that this society should go for- 
ward with enlarged plans for Indian Mis- 
sion work.” 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society present the brightening prospects 
of their work in the Indian Territory, stat- 
ing that the development of the mission- 
ary spirit in the native churches, for the 
evangelization of the wild tribes, has been 
exceedingly gratifying. The work of the 
Indian University, removed from Tahle- 
quah to the new and spacious building 
lately completed near Muscogee, is grow- 
ing in importance and interest, having 
thirteen of its pupils students for the min- 
istry. ‘** During the year the Society has 
done all that was possible with the re- 
sources at its command in this field of la- 
bor, and the Lord of the harvest has crown- 
ed the service with his blessing.” 

The Southern Baptist Mission Board 
state that their mission work among the 
Indians has been highly prospered during 
the year. 
tisms and restorations to the churches. 
The eflorts of the Board to arouse a spirit 


There have been many bap- 


of missions have begun to bear fruit. The 
associations of the Creek, Choctaw and 
Chickasaw churches have united to sup- 
port a missionary among the wild tribes. 

The Protestant Episcopal Missionary 


Society gives cheering details of progress 
in its Indian mission work. 
of the Niobrara Deanery shows a marked 
degree of prosperity, ten new stations hav- 
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ing been opened, eight new churches built, 
166 persons confirmed and a gratifying in- 
crease in the offerings of the people. The 
statistics of the Crow Creek, the Upper 
Brule, the Lower Brule, the Pine Ridge 
and the Sisseton Missions all show a cheer- 
ing increase, and in some an unprecedent- 
ed growth during the year. 

The Reformed Church of the United 
States has had of late a newly-awakened 
interest in Indian Missions, which has led 
to an increase of missionary effort among 
the Winnebagoes of Wisconsin. 

The Universalist Church has continued 
its mission near Oneida, Canada. 

The interest of the Unitarian Church has 
not yet culminated in organized effort. A 
special agent has recently been appointed 
by the Unitarian Association to go forward 
in Indian work, and a positive advance is 
expected in the near future. In justice to 
the Unitarian Church, it should be said 
that private individuals have given largely 
to this form of Christian benevolence. 

The last report of the Indian Bureau of 
Catholic Missions is presented for ten 
years, closing with 1878. The eflorts of 
your committee to obtain late reports of 
this department have proved unavailing. 
We therefore present the yearly average of 
contributions and the number of mission- 
aries and teachers as given in the last re- 
port. 


Number of 
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A review of the year’s progress in In- 
dian Missions should inspire profound 
gratitude for what has been accomplished. 
Yet, turning from what has been done to 
what remains to be done, we are profound- 
ly impressed by the magnitude of the work 
to which the Church of Christ is now call- 
ed. It would seem, indeed, on a superfi- 
cial view, that the uplifting of this small 
people is a matter to be easily accomplish- 
ed. The church sends forth its messen- 
gers to the teeming millions of India, Ja- 
pan and China. Cannot ten millions of 
Christian people care for one-third of a 
million at home, a number less than the 
population of any one of our seven greatest 
cities, less than one-half that of Brook- 
lyn or Chicago, less than one-fourth of that 
of New York? Nor is the difficulty in the 
character of the people, who are suscep- 
tible to religious teaching and eager for 
Christian knowledge, as has been abun- 
dantly proved. Yet, from the days of 
John Eliot until now, the work of the 
church for the evangelization of the In- 
dians has been beset with almost insur- 
mountable obstacles. So severe has been 
the political despotism over the native in- 
habitants of the land that never had mis- 
sionaries in Burmah, or China, or the is- 
lands of the sea, to endure such baffling, 
heart-breaking discouragements as in the 
Republic of America. ** Those who con- 
trolled the government,” says Senator 
Dawes, and we must remember that these 
expressed the will of the American peo- 


nle, **tried every method to get rid of 
] : g 


the burden of the Indian. We broke our 


treaties with him and drove him out of 


his reservation ; we hunted him with our 
arms; we spent millions of dollars in en- 
deavoring to slay him, butallinvain. He 
kept on increasing in the land ; he was al- 
ways present; he was constantly in the 
way, and, in all its past policy, the gov- 
ernment has tried, by fair means or foul, 
to get rid of the Indian.” 

By these statements we are inevitably 
reminded of the counsels of an ancient as- 
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sembly of poetic fame, equally committed 
to a policy of destruction, and deliberating 
as to the best methods of its accomplish- 
ment. “ By what best way, 

Whether of open war, or covert guile, 

We now debate.” 

This was as true of the United States 
Congress as of that old council of Pande- 
monium. Here, too, was Moloch, giving 
**sentence for open war,” and Belial, who 
seemed— 

“For dignity composed and high exploit ; 

But all was false and hollow, though his tongue 

Dropped manna, and could make the worse appear 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 

Maturest counsels.” 

And Mammon winning applause by in- 
flaming desire of dominion and greed of 
gold; and Beelzebub, ‘‘pillar of state,” 
with deliberation and princely counsel 
*-drawing audience and attention still as 
night,” while unfolding before American 
‘¢Imperial Powers” how to drive forth— 

“These puny habitants, what their power ; 

And where their weakness; how attempted best, 

By force or subtlety.” 

Surely in Indian Missions the Ameri- 
can Church has wrestled ‘tagainst princi- 
palities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spir- 
itual wickedness in high places.” 

But we have reached ‘‘the outmost verge 
of Chaos and Old Night.” The awaken- 
ing conscience of the people, the free, just, 
intelligent criticisms of the press, the sen- 
sitiveness of Congress to these indications 
of the pulse of public feeling, the adoption 
of a new governmental policy, all herald 
the coming day. And the sign of the 
times more than all others full of promise 
is this: that the government looks to the 
church as the ministry of a more exalting, 
vitalizing power, the most effective to lift 
the Indian to the estate of the citizen. 
Says President Cleveland in his response 
to the delegation of the Mohunk Confer- 
ence, ‘* I myself have learned to acknowl- 
edge, and more so every day, the benefit 
which this government has received from, 
and the obligations which it owes to, 
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Christian and secular teaching. I have 
great faith in this instrumentality.” Says 
Secretary Lamar, ‘‘I am doubly impress- 
ed with the belief, and it grows stronger 
every day, that the Christian religion, with 
its influence on character, on motive, and 
on conduct, is the instrumentality for the 
elevation of this race. The infusion of a 
spiritual motive is the thing that is to re- 
deem the race from degradation.” 

These utterances of highest government- 
al authority accord with the statement of 
Herbert Welsh, who has nobly given his 
life for this cause : 

‘*T say it not as a theorist, but as a 
practical student and observer. The first 
great line of effort for the Indian is through 
the Church of Christ.” 

As the Christian Church of America 
hears this appeal from the high places of 
earthly power, should it not come to her 
as a fresh divine commission from the 
King whose kingdom is not of this world? 
Should she not determine the measure of 
responsibility that rests upon her in these 
critical years for the civilization of the In- 
dian? Should she not joyfully respond to 
the call of the government to become its 
upholder and strengthener, and consecrate 
herself to the work with swift obedience 
and glad enthusiasm ? 

Yet all these favorable aspects are but 
the inauguration of the great work. For 
it has become burdened with the entangle- 
ments and difficulties, the uncounted po- 
litical and moral debt, the bitter fruits of 
iniquity, the shame and disgrace of a 
‘*Century of Dishonor.” But, in regard 
to the appalling magnitude of the subject, 
have we not seen a gigantic evil removed in 
our own day, removed by terrible judg- 
ments in righteousness? Great and fear- 
ful as is this evil of Indian oppression, was 
not the evil of American slavery tenfold 
greater and more terrible still? If this gi- 
gantic evil, striking its roots under the ev- 
erlasting hills, and sending up the breath 
of its withering curses to the clouds of 
heaven, to be showered back upon us in 
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the early and the latter rain; if this meas- 
ureless iniquity, drawing down upon us as 
a perpetual magnet the thunderbolts of Al- 
mighty wrath; if this curse of terror has 
been swept from our land with the besom 
of an eternal destruction, shall our faith 
tremble now? 

And shall we not, as members of this 
women’s society, devote ourselves with 
fresh zeal to the work of rousing the wom- 
en of our churches to action on this great 
subject? The missionary work, in its sev- 
eral departments, is largely dependent on 
the influence and labors and offerings of 
women. Could their influence be more 
fully elicited in this service, not only the 
Indian missions of the several branches of 
the church might be extended, but the pi- 
oneer work of this organization could also 
greatly enlarge the sphere of its operations, 
while all missionary work, as we are as- 
sured, would have a double significance 
and power. 

And, in estimating woman’s influence 
in great governmental reforms, shall we 
forget that the greatest and most effective 
charge at American slavery was from the 
pen of a woman? More deep and far- 
reaching than all deliberations of states- 
men, or discourses of orators, or sermons 
of divines, was her mission, who brought 
us to see the appealing look of human 
anguish face to face, and to hear the 
cries of human agony, till the swelling in- 
dignation ran along our veins like tingling 
fire. And not only for the negro, but for 
the Indian, a woman has arisen—forever of 
sacred memory—who has lifted the ques- 
tion from the grounds of social and po- 
litical economy to the higher domains of 
thought and imagination ; who has traced 
the march of those weary feet, driven from 
mountain to river and river to mountain, 
perpetually, towards the setting sun ; who 
has shown the throbbing, bursting hearts 
beneath those dusky forms; who has re- 
vealed the astonishment, disappointment, 
tribulation and sorrow, indignation and 
wrath, the passions, deep calling unto 
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Crime in Massachusetts. 


deep, of those anguished, despairing, hu- 
man souls. 

This woman, from the materials of the 
past, has reared a monument to her own 
honor and her country’s disgrace, a mon- 
ument whose opposite faces bear opposing 
descriptions; the one, recording the in- 
justice and oppression of a mighty govern- 
ment against a small and defenseless peo- 
ple, the aborigines of the land; the other, 
inscribing not the atrocities, but the long- 
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suffering of the Indian race, under ages of 
accumulated wrong. The third face of 
the monument, in lines more enduring 
than the tribute on brass or marble, re- 
cords the undving honor of Helen Hunt 
Jackson; and the fourth is yet a blank, 
awaiting its future inscription, either of 
the administration of justice by the Amer- 
ican people, or of the fearful judgments 
that may baptize the nation in another red 
sea of terror and death. 


CRIME IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


In our article on this subject in March, 
in comparing the commitments to the 
House of Industry in Boston in the year 
1850 against those in 1880, we stated cor- 
rectly the number of commitments in 
1850 as 792. 

Mr. George Stetson, on whose article 
we commented, called our attention to the 
possibility that, although these persons 
were all committed to the House of In- 
dustry by order of the Court, they might 
not all be ‘‘criminals” in the same sense 
in which the persons committed in 18So 
were. 

An examination of the original reports 
shows that this Of the persons 
now convicted, a very large proportion 
are those sent for drunkenness, while, of 
those then committed, by far the larger 
proportion were not spoken of as drunk, 
but were received as paupers. 

The number of inmates in both branches 
of the House of Industry and in the House 
of Reformation, which was a department 
of that establishment, was 1022. Of these, 
the number of ‘‘criminals” committed 
under the same warrants as those report- 
ed in 1880, was only 226—not 792, as in 
our computation. With this correction, 
the comparison stands as follows : 


is So. 








1850. 1880 

Jails and Houses of Correction . I,112 1,838 
Prisons . fe 4 440 1,038 
House of Industry . 226 639 
Totals . - 1,778 3,515 


The reader will see then that what in- 
terests us is the number of commitments 
on criminal warrants. The number of 
such ** criminals” was 726 larger in 1880 
than it was in 1850. This is an increase 
of 65 per cent. In the same 30 years 
the population of the state increased 79 
per cent. If such statistics of the number 
of criminals make the test, there was a 
decrease of crime in Massachusetts in those 
30 years. 

But, as we have already shown, such 
figures do not make a fair test. If drunk- 
enness is punished by a $1 fine and the 
man arrested pays that fine, he is dis- 
charged and, in such statistics, he does 
not appear as a criminal. When, how- 
ever, as in later years, in Massachusetts, 
the fine is raised from $1 to $5, the 
drunkard is more often unable to pay the 
fine. He is then sent to the House of 
Correction and appears as a criminal in 
such statistics. But it is easy to see that 
there is no more ‘‘criminality” in the 
state than there was before. 








THE old ideas of theoracy gave rise to 
the compulsory system of relief enjoined 
in the Talmud ; how the Koran prescrib- 
ed a system in which more scope was 
given to voluntary exertion, but in which 
the main object in view was the salvation 
of the power of the giver of alms, rather 
than the relief of the recipient; how, in 
Athens, after the Peloponnesian war, the 
care of the poor was transferred from the 
family, whose exclusive charge it was till 
then, to the state; how in old Rome 
there was a total absence of law relating 
to the poor; and how, under the empire, 
the poor were relieved, first by means of 
largesses bestowed on a select number, 
and afterwards by permanent charitable 
institutions established by the emperors ; 
and how, in more modern times, they have 
been supported by the charities of guilds. 

There have been three stages in dealing 
with the poor. From the earliest ‘times 
of Christianity, till late inthe Middle Ages, 
the care of the poor was left to the Church 
alone; after that it became a matter of 
state police, and the method employed 
was at first one of simple repression ; final- 
ly, the municipalities undertook the task 
of relieving the Church of these duties, or 
of completing their labors. In Southern 
Europe, the indiscriminate alms-giving of 
the church has caused interminable trouble 
to the police. In Sweden and Norway, 
the municipalities have cared for the poor 
from the first. The transition from one 
to another of these three stages has not 
been reached everywhere at the same 
time. In Holland, the ecclesiastical care 
of the poor, which flourished in the fif- 
teenth century, ceased, and was then re- 
established in an altered form in the seven- 
teenth century, and has lasted to our own 
time. 

In short, the increased pauperism from 
the excessive alms-giving of the Church 
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grew to bea plague, and, though legal 
measures were taken to distinguish be- 
tween the able-bodied and helpless poor, 
no good result could be obtained while the 
lavish expenditure of the church contin- 
ued. The number of the poor greatly in- 
creased ; alms-giving was stimulated, not 
for the sake of relieving other men’s 
wants, but in order that the givers them- 
selves might grow in grace. The Church 
wished to be alone rich amid a multitude 
of poor. The medieval bishop who pro- 
duced his poor as the sole ** treasures” of 
his Church typified the universal clerical 
feeling. All sense of independence and 
self-reliance was destroyed when beggary 
was deemed meritorious and alms-giving 
a form of piety. After the Reformation, 
severe repressive measures succeeded. 
The safety of the state demanded that 
the pauperizing practices of Catholicism 
should be rooted out, nor was this policy 
Beg- 
gary was rigidly suppressed; attempts 
were made to force the able-bodied poor 
to work, and the helpless were provided 
for, or even suftered to beg. 

The joint motives of zeal, hypocrisy 
and religious fears, failed to meet the 
ever-increasing demand for aims. At 


confined to Protestant countries. 


Tours, in the year 567, the third part ot 
the tithes, at first, and then the fourth, the 
donations of alms-givers, the produce of 
charitable foundations, were all bestowed 
on the poor. Yet the demand rose in 
proportion as means multiplied. The 
civil power was appealed to, and every 
city enjoined to support its poor and 
needy. In England, although, after the 
union of the seven kingdoms, the care of 
the poor was for centuries left in the 
church, the duty was, nevertheless, impos- 
ed by the state. In 827, for the first time, 
the title to relief was made to depend 
upon specific conditions. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PRISON, JAIL, POLICE AND ALMSHOUSE WORK. 


BY MRS. J. K. BARNEY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


Tuis department was not a premedi- 
tated one, but was rather the natural out- 
growth and sequence of work commenced 
during the woman’s crusade. In those 
days, Prayer and the pledge seemed the 
watchword, and our women gained cour- 
age by every name added to the list; but 
there were hard lessons to be learned. 
Those who had been won to the pledge, 
and over whom they had wept and pray- 
ed, fell again and again, and, as a result, 
were arrested and imprisoned. 

Then we were told we must give them 
up and abandon our efforts, and thus, in- 
cidentally, we found wo belonged to the 
‘abandoned classes” and the meaning of 
that term. Instead of being dismayed by 
this discovery—powerless as we felt our- 
selves to be, yet realizing the promise, 
‘**Lo, 1 am with you always”.—we con- 
tinued our work for these classes, who 
seemed providentially to have been given 
into our charge. 

Thus fersonal prison visitation was in- 
augurated, with the one thought of saving 
those who had enlisted our sympathies. 
The efforts were confined to conversation 
and pleadings, brief services, distribution 
of gospel and temperance reading, with 
such help as we were able to render on 
expiration of sentence. 

The reports given so brought out the 
importance of the work, with glimmer- 
ings of its possibilities, that the National 
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Union gave hearty recognition by ap- 
pointing a superintendent to specially di- 
rect and organize the movement. 

We are (1887) in the ninth year of 
organized department work, which, under 
the same superintendent, from year to 
year, has steadily increased until now her 
parish is the entire country. 

The plan, contemplated by, the W. C. 
T. U., of national, state and local super- 
intendents ensures system and supervision 
all along the lines and brings out annual- 
ly the general summary of work attempt- 
ed and work accomplished. From mere 
prison visitation and ,desultory eflorts for 
the inmates, we have become interested 
in all the questions of reform bearing 
upon the treatment of the dependent and 
criminal classes; and it is apparent that, 
while we have never ceased to work along 
the lines of our first movements, we have 
been led to enlarged spheres, adopting 
and carrying out plans for extending the 
benefits of prison visitation, awakening 
a zeal for the cause of prison improve- 
ment, and many are reaping the benefits 
to-day of reforms which owe their exist- 
ence to the quiet but effective agency of 
our women. 

Noticeable is the police matron move- 
ment, which is just now receiving hearty 
endorsement and which will be treated in 
a separate paper. 

In the very nature of things and in the 
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spirit of our motto, ** Not willing that any 
should perish,” our investigations became 
more thorough, our purposes more clear- 
ly defined, and our department sufficiently 
elastic to include state-prisons, peniten- 
tiaries, convict camps, city prisons and 
jails, houses of correction or refuge, po- 
lice stations and lock-ups, reformatories 
for adults and juveniles, state homes or 
schools for dependent children, work- 
houses, infirmaries and almshouses; and 
each in its sphere calls for our work. 

We found in many places a brutality 
and neglect of the common decencies of 
life which appalled us. Criminals of all 
grades herded together, irrespective of 
age, sex, or degrees in vice. Youths of 
both sexes, confined with those hardened 
in crime, while awaiting trial, become 
schooled in vice. Thousands who, for 
some first and trivial offense, were lodged 
in the calaboose or the county jail, ex- 
posed to the contaminating influences of 
indiscriminate companionship, became 
hardened and lost all self-respect as they 
yielded, day by day, to this mind-poison- 
ing, moral miasma. 

Our first visits to many of these places, 
where we went unheralded, were unwel- 
come, and we were sometimes repulsed 
by officials with, ** We don’t ’low any 
women round here; leastwise, only them 
that’s sentenced.” Entrance at last se- 
cured, it would have been a_ picture 
worthy of some master-hand when our 
faced but brave- 
serable, crowded 


women stepped, pa’ 
hearted, into those 
corridors. 

The lewd and profa conversation was 
hushed, but it could de e/#, as plainly as 
could be seen the vilest sf obscene prints 
and the most dangerou. kinds of liter- 
ature. 

Nothing was more disheartening than 
the condition of women in these places. 
Having become criminals, they were 
generally deemed hopeless, and, on being 
released, it was expected they would drift 
back again after a longer or shorter period. 


Our ca// to the work gained emphasis 
as we realized how little our age of boast- 
ed civilization and philanthropy had done 
for our unfortunate and degraded sisters. 
Arrested by men, given into the hands of 
men to be searched and cared for, tried 
by men, sentenced by men, and commit- 
ted to our various institutions for months 
and even years, where only men officials 
had access to them, and where, in sick- 
ness or direst need, no womanly help or 
visitation was expected or allowed. 

On their release, if tired of it all, they 
would turn back; the rum-shops and 
brothels stood wide open, while every 
avenue to a better life was closed and 
barred. Some of our women had been 
for years connected with various organiza- 
tions whose efforts had been largely di- 
rected towards this class, and their reports 
inspired us with faith and courage. What 
had been done in localities, we would 
seek, through our organization, to do in 
a general way wherever needed. 

Sometimes this could best be effected 
by agitation of questions which would 
arouse to action those not identified with 
us, and who perhaps had larger influence 
in certain directions. Only Jet zt be done 
has often been our thought, as we have 
quietly dropped out from any recognition 
in the movement, rejoicing in the good 
accomplished. 

The natural sequence of our efforts for 
police and prison matrons has been an 
awakened interest in providing temporary 
and industrial homes for women on their 
discharge from these places. 

Surely no class have stronger claims 
upon our womanly sympathies than these 
sisters whose degradation, through in- 
temperance and its attendant vices, is so 
appalling ; and, in the name of him who 
bade the sinful woman, **Go, and sin no 
more,” let an ** open door” be shown to 
a better life. 

That much remains to be done was 
made painfully apparent this month (May, 
1887) in one of our New York cities, 
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where, in the jail, eleven women were 
found to be in the care of men and the 
keys of ‘ the women’s quarters” in the 
hands of one of the male convicts. The 
women, with the intent of being ready 
for their release, which was near, had 
removed most of their clothing ‘+ for the 
wash” and were in a semi-nude condi- 
tion. 

From the pen of a visitor in a county 
jail in Pennsylvania, we read: ‘+ The 
scene that met our gaze when we enter- 
ed the jail was indescribable. The pris- 
oners—twenty-six men and two women— 
were allowed to associate in the open 
space between the vestibule and the cells. 
In appearance, they might have been a 
gang of bandits in a cave. The men 
were in groups, playing cards on low 
boxes on the floor. The jail was deficient 
in ventilation, also in light and cleanli- 
ness.” In a New England jail, two boys 
under fourteen years of age were recent- 
ly found; the wozths which must elapse 
before their trial will be ample time for 
them to complete their crime education 
under the tutelage thus provided for them. 
The superintendent’s book is full of notes 
gleaned from north, east, south and west, 
which read like ** relics of the dark ages,” 
abuses for which there can be oflered no 
shadow of excuse, and the removal of 
which is only a question of time. 

Turning to the almshouses, we found 
the methods of caring for the pauper ele- 
ment in our land to be, in many places, a 
reproach to our civilization. The ‘*Aoor- 
house” seems rightly named and is often 
in the most un-get-at-able place and in the 
care of hard and ungodly people, while the 
utter absence of all attention to sanitary 
rules makes the place and its occupants 
an offense to lovers of pure air and de- 
cency. The inmates, little children and 
uncared-for youth, old people, semi-idi- 
ots and chronic insane, are brought to- 
gether indiscriminately. Frequently there 
is little attempt to separate the sexes, and 
cases have been found where there would 


be, under the same roof, two, three and, 
in one case, four generations of illegiti- 
mate paupers. The most pitiful sight is 
the pauper child found in these places. 
Many of them illegitimate offspring of 
imbecile mothers, inheriting a fearful pro- 
clivity to vice and crime from their vicious 
and pauperized parentage, the chances of 
their escape from utter degradation seem 
hopeless. 

Religious services were the exception, 
while deaths and prayerless burials oc- 
casioned no remarks. In some states the 
poor were ‘* auctioned off” to those who 
would care for them the cheapest. 

All this, and much more, came to light 
during the time of investigation, before 
the superintendent could answer intelli- 
gently the letters which were pouring in 
upon her from all over the country, ask- 
ing eagerly, ** What can we do?” and 
‘* How can we mitigate or remove these 
terrible evils?” 

During a series of meetings for a local 
W. C. T. U., ina New England town, 
she made her first visit to an almshouse. 

The building was ‘+ off in the lots,” 
nearly two miles from the main road, and 
permission for a Sunday service had re- 
luctantly been granted, by ‘+ the keeper.” 
on condition ** that the women wouldn’t 
hang round long” and an hour should 
cover their coming and going. The in- 
mates, numbering over forty, made up, 
to say the least, a miscellaneous gather- 
ing. One old woman asked to ** have a 
seat nigh, as she was slow of hearing.” 
Her eyes grew radiant while the leader 
read: ** Jesus, lover of my soul!” but 
the singing sent her poor face down into 
her hands and the tears fell through her 
fingers. In response to a friendly hand, 
placed upon hers in sympathy, she 
whispered, ** Don’t ye mind me. I’m 
cryin’ for joy, not for sorrow. T’ve been 
prayin’ for this a long time.” At the 
close of the service, she told how she had 
come there through the intemperance of 
her husband and sons, and how for ffteex 
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years she had ‘not heard a prayer or 
been to a meetin’”; and, begging the 
leader to go for a moment to her room, 
said, ‘* Now, just ye kneel down and say 
a little prayer, that I may have it to think 
of when I lay awake nights.” 

From that day the almshouse work has 
been recognized, and has received in- 
creasing attention from year to year. 
Each union is urged to have a share in 
the work. In hundreds of these desolate 
places regular services are held, and, 
where the distance is too remote for this, 
monthly or quarterly visits are made, the 
ladies carrying provisions for a generous 
supper, which they serve, and then follow 
with a service of song and prayer. After 
such a visit, the national superintendent 
was told by an inmate, ‘* Why, the 
white-ribboned women came here, and 
such a cup of tea as they gave us, with 
white sugar, and cake white on the top, 
and their whzte hands passed the ¢hings, 
and it was the whtes¢t time I ever knew. 
I didn’t wonder they could sing and pray, 
as they did afterwards, with such kind 
hearts as they must have to do such things 
for us poor critters.” 

At the second visit more than one ask- 
ed to have a prayer in her room, and 
wanted to hear of him in whose name 
such loving service was rendered. 

Where it is a ** county farm,” the ladies 
of the different towns arrange for these 
meetings, and then come together once a 
year and make it an occasion of great in- 
terest, from which the inmates date after 
events. 

The circular letters and responsive read- 
ings prepared by the national superin- 
tendent, bearing upon these points and 
many others closely connected with them, 
giving ample directions as to the general 
work, furnish equipment for those who are 
drawn to this branch of our work. 

The earnest carrying of them out by 
consecrated workers is attested by the 
general summary of last year’s report. 
Communications were received from ev- 





ery state and territory and a great ad- 
vance noted all along the lines. 

Hundreds of services had been held in 
hitherto neglected places. These were of 
a varied nature—preaching, prayer and 
conference meetings, Bible classes, Sun- 
day-schools, literary and musical enter- 
tainments, in some of which young people 
and children assisted. Said the keeper 
of one of the most desolate places, ** It’s 
funny to see how the men try to clean up 
for the women’s meetings.” 

In one of our larger prisons, the super- 
intendent assured us that ‘* No services 
were so eagerly welcomed as those of the 
".% F.0" 

One of the convicts told an officer, **1 
can stand the chaplain’s preaching, but 
those women, with their tearful plead- 
ings, break me all up; home and mother 
seem realities again.” 

We seek to make all our services bright 
and attractive; music, vocal and instru- 
mental, earnest prayer, the Word, with 
brief, practical testimonies and exhorta- 
tions. At the close, when allowed, per- 
sonal conversation is sought, with the one 
purpose of bringing the listeners to know 
Christ. 

The distribution of Bibles, Testaments. 
helps for Bible study, prayer, hymn and 
school books more than doubled the last 
year, while millions of pages of gospel and 
temperance reading were supplied. Near- 
ly twenty thousand of the Glad Tidings 
** Calendar,” issued for this department, 
were sent out. Scores of letters attest 
their usefulness, and thousands, as they 
marked off one more day gone on the 
‘*Calendar,” have also read, over and 
over again, the blessed gospel message. 

Wall-rolls, illuminated mottoes and 
scripture texts, with pledge-cards, have 
been furnished in large quantities. 

In one state the prison library was ina 
dilapidated condition, and one of the lady 
visitors took fifty volumes from her own 
library ‘+ for a foundation,” and then, in 
her own words, turned ** book beggar,” 
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and continued until she had placed three 
thousand volumes in the prison library. 
Book-cases have, in some instances, been 
provided, the supply of books often com- 
ing from unexpected sources, and the 
dime novel and cards, with which many 
an hour was occupied, have thus been 
displaced by carefully-selected reading. 

Donations, particularly for the alms- 
houses, have had a wide range; easy 
chairs for confirmed invalids ; glasses for 
eyes, weak or old; fruits, flowers and 
delicacies for the soap, 
handkerchiefs, slates, writing and sew- 
ing materials, and clothing of all descrip- 
tions are among items mentioned. 

Two organs have been given and two 
others loaned for use in chapel services. 
Letter writing, to and for the inmates, 
has been made helpful. Visiting the 
friends of prisoners, giving sympathy, ad- 
vice and aid, has proved a practical il- 
lustration of the words, ‘* Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” 

Petitions for needed reforms have been 
widely circulated, co6peration with other 
organizations gladly given, scores of ar- 
ticles furnished the press are helping to 
shape public opinion, and our women, 
with enlightened vision, are entering up- 
on a career of usefulness, which is only 
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BY IDA C. CLOTHIER, SUPT. MASS. Y. W. 


“T slept and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
I 'woke and found that life was duty.’ 


THE past few years have witnessed a 
marvelous awakening on the temperance 
question in the minds of our mothers 
and daughters. The mother heart awoke 
first, and the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union sprang into existence. But 
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dimly outlined in this paper. They will 
read and become familiar with questions 
touching penalogy, the relation of the 
state to its vicious and dependent classes, 
contract labor and the lessee system, with 
their attendant evils, congregate and sepa- 
rate imprisonment, prison discipline, re- 
formatory measures and institutions. 

They will search and lay hold of the 
preventable cause of crime. 

They will demand the absolute separa- 
tion of the sexes and juvenile from older 
offenders. Upon these two points they will 
insist and persist with petitions, both by 
voice and pen, until it is accomplished. 

And, as we go on, we shall catch the 
inspiration of a deeper tenderness from 
our very connection with the work which 
brings us into closer communion with the 
tender and pitying heart of him who has 
declared, ‘* Inasmuch as ye have done it 
to the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.” He who led his followers among 
the Galilean hills, and who fed from his 
own hand the multitude, bade his dis- 
ciples ‘* gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost.” So, to-day, he bids ws 
seek for fragments of broken lives, the 
remnants of strength, the wrecks of hope 
and love, the shattered faith, the purpose 
weak, and bring them to him, whose very 
touch means healing and salvation. 


GIRLS. 


Cc. T. U. 


the dear Heavenly Father knew that, 
while the mothers could do much, they 
needed the sweet faces, bright smiles and 
winning tones of the girls who were 
thoughtful on other subjects of philan- 
thropy and right, but from this wide field 
of labor stood aloof. But the chord of 
sympathy and love has been touched, and 
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a host of our brightest and best are re- 
sponding with their influence, time and 
talents. 

Recognizing the benefit of organized 
effort, Young Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Unions (called ‘+ Y’s”’ for conven- 
ience) are rapidly being formed. These 
work, hand in hand, with the mother 
unions, but hold separate meetings and 
choose from the departments of work only 
those which seem specially adapted to 
them. 

The first ** Y ” was organized in Bos- 
ton a few years ago. They struggled on 
through difficulties and discouragements 
which would have disheartened less brave 
and energetic workers, and the glimmer 
of their light shone out into the surround- 
ing towns, and, one by one, other girls 
were led to take up the work 

“For God and home and native land.” 

Thirteen local unions were thus formed, 
each working by itself and lacking the 
help and inspiration which comes from 
uhited action. One year ago they were 
placed on a better basis for work by the 
appointment of a state superintendent, and 
recently a department secretary has been 
added. As fast as the ** right one for the 
right place” can be found, each county 
will be provided with similar officers. 
Nearly every county is now represented 
by local unions, which number to-day not 
less than fifty. Each of these has its pres- 
ident, vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer 
and superintendents of departments. The 
unions are made up of girls from all 
classes, for the touch of nature which 
‘*makes the whole world kin” is the 
main spring of action. 

Most gratifying is it to note that the 
young women in our colleges and semi- 
naries are beginning to include a knowl- 
edge of how to work for temperance 
among their equipments for the battle of 
life. At the Lassel Seminary they have a 


‘“Y” in place of what was formerly 
known as the ‘* Students’ League.” 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary has a union of 
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over two hundred members. Smith Col- 
lege has a union in prospect, and, at 
Wellesley, the girls are actively engaged 
in temperance work. 

Eternity alone will reveal the good ac- 
complished by these young women, going 
out into the world as they will and carry- 
ing with them their temperance princi- 
ples. 

Some have already gone and are doing 
grand work along this line. A member 
of the union at Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
has lately married and removed to the 
Sandwich Islands. Miss Marion Shel- 
don, a graduate of Wellesley and a mem- 
ber of the Boston ** Y,” now in Turkey, 
writes: ‘* When shall I ever know enough 
Armenian to teach our girls what the 
Young Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Unions of America are doing!” 

Much stress is laid on the social work ; 
the influence which they are able to ex- 
ert, thus bringing in the young men as 
honorary members ; the requirements be- 
ing the signing of the pledge and a yearly 
fee. 

How can we tell all the pleasant enter- 
tainments which our ‘+ Y’s” are holding 
to interest and draw in those who could 
be gained in no other way? Parlor meet- 
ings, receptions, five o’clock teas, all are 
made to subserve our ends. 

By intermingling temperance princi- 
ples and ideas with their social gather- 
ings, they are educating public sentiment 
in the reform, lifting the organization to 
a high stand socially, and, in short, mak- 


‘ 


ing temperance popular. 

A pleasing way of showing their colors 
is by means of the monogram stamped on 
the stationery. These white-winged mes- 
sengers, flying swiftly to and fro over our 
land, have done much toward calling at- 
tention to the work, and, like the badge, 
the white ribbon, are bearing silent but 
sure testimony for the cause. 

Each state has chosen a different flower 
for its emblem; ours is the pansy, signi- 
fying ** thought.” They are painted with 
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the initials Y. W. C. T. U. on fans, mak- 
ing each wave of air a temperance breeze ; 
and decorating ribbons, banners and sta- 
tionery. In summer the natural flowers 
are worn and used in bouquets at the so- 
cials. 

Do these ways seem trifling and useless 
toany? Girls delight in flowers, in rib- 
bons, and in all things dainty and sweet. 
Is it not, then, a beautiful idea to conse- 
crate even our adornments to a cause 
which tends to purity and right? 

Of the regular departments of work 
taken up by the ** Y’s,” perhaps the most 
common and practical are the Sabbath- 
school, Juvenile, Kitchen- garden and 
Flower Mission. Kitchen-garden work 
is most successfully carried on in the cities 
and larger towns, where classes are taught 
the housekeeping arts, with temperance 
instruction introduced in matters of cook- 
ing and care of the health. 

Then the Flower Mission. What a 
world of comfort and cheer, not to 
say real help, is thus brought to many 
despairing ones! During the summer 
months thousands of bouquets with ap- 
propriate passages of Scripture attached 
are sent weekly to our prisons, reforma- 
tory institutions, and homes cursed by 
‘*drink.” They carry the assurance that 
the recipients are neither forsaken of God 
nor forgotten by their fellow-beings. 

‘Flowers to these spirits in prison 
Are all that they know of the spring ; 
They freshen and brighten the wards 
Like the waft of an angel's wing.” 


One lady in writing of her experience 
says: ‘*It is pitiful to see the old men 
bent with age among the prisoners here. 
They try so eagerly to find something in 
which to keep their flowers fresh, even 
taking their drinking-cups for that pur- 
pose.” 

Many instances might be cited to show 
the good these ‘* forget-me-nots” of the 
angels are doing. 

Our rise, progress and aims can find 
no better symbol than the rippling stream, 
flowing onward to the sea, small in the 
beginning, but deriving its source from 
above. 

From the union of many streamlets 
comes the force of the mighty torrent, and 
this mission, like that of water, is to 
brighten, purify and strengthen. 

To the young ladies of our land who are 
still asleep on this question the ‘* Y’s” 
of Massachusetts bring this message from 
the Master : 

‘* Tabitha cumi, Maiden, I say unto 
thee, arise!” We to-day need your help, 
and we ask you to at least prove to the 
world that not through apathy or indiffer- 
ence will you be in complicity with the 
drink evil. 

“ Never a day is given, but it tones the after years, 
And it carries up to heaven its sunshine or its tears.” 

Let the to-days carry up to heaven the 
blessed sunshine of an evil conquered for 
humanity’s sake, and a work well done 
for the Master. 





A MISSION KINDERGARTEN. 


BY ANGELINE BROOKS. 


THE Mission Kindergarten was started 
about three and a half years ago by 
some philanthropic ladies of the city, who 
wished to test by actual experiment the 
value of the kindergarten as a means of 


intellectual, moral and industrial train- 
ing for children under school age. It was 
felt that a system that claimed to utilize 
for educational purposes those early years, 
which in the lives of many children are 
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worse than wasted, deserved a fair trial. 
Some of the ladies were interested in 
the reformatory and industrial schools of 
the state, and their experience had led 
them to feel the urgent need of preventive 
measures, if the young of our crowded 
cities are to be saved from lives of idleness 
and vice. 

That the feelings that actuated the kin- 
dergarten committee of New Haven are 
shared by philanthropists throughout the 
country is shown by the fact that, wherev- 
er earnest men and women go deeply into 
the causes that lie back of the great ills of 
society, they invariably come to the con- 
clusion, that the hope of the future lies 
more in preventive than in reformatory 
work. 

As a preventive work the kindergarten 
has no rival. There is no other institu- 
tion except the home that claims to edu- 
cate the heart, the head and the hands of 
the three-year-old babies. 

One of the early results of the organiza- 
tion of charity in Philadelphia was the es- 
tablishment of a mission kindergarten in 
every ward of the city; and there is prob- 
ably no city of any considerable size in the 
northern and western states in which the 
kindergarten is not utilized as a means of 
preventive work among the lowest classes 
of society. 

Philosophers and philanthropists study- 
ing Froebel’s system from their different 
stand-points agree as to its beautiful adap- 
tation to educational ends, but only those 
who * live with the children” in the kin- 
dergarten can fully appreciate its wonder- 
ful possibilities. 

Let me give you some inside glimpses 
of my work—specimens of the kindergart- 
ners’ constantly-recurring experiences. 

Honora was one of the children who en- 
tered the kindergarten at the very begin- 
ning—a cross-eyed child, whose physical 
infirmity was in true correspondence with 
her inward state. Sullen, obstinate, de- 
structive, she was a good subject on whom 
to try Froebel’s beautiful theories. One 
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of her first discoveries was that her 
naughtiness did not Jay. If she stopped 
suddenly in the march, thus interrupting 
the whole line, we simply marched around 
her, leaving her to stand as long as she 
liked. This not being the result she had 
expected, she soon gave up the experi- 
ment. 

From the first she displayed great fond- 
ness for music, and the beautiful kinder- 
garten songs soon became a delight to her. 
Using that discretion which is the better 
part of valor, I prevented her surreptitious 
attacks upon the piano by sometimes al- 
lowing her to stay after the other children 
were gone and //ay as long as she liked. 

Gradually she became interested in the 
pretty things which she learned to make 
with her own hands, and, in consequence, 
a sense of self-respect sprang up, with 
which there came also feelings of kindly 
helpfulness towards others, to take the 
place of the old habits of selfishness. 

She remained in the kindergarten about 
two years and before she left us was 
quite transformed. She became quiet, 
gentle, docile, ready to give up her own 
pleasure for the sake of others, and this 
sometimes when it cost her quite a sacri- 
fice to do so. She showed also remark- 
able intellectual development, and was 
especially inventive in the use of the g7fés 
and occupations. 

Her little brother, Barney, had a still 
more interesting record. After Honora 
had been in the kindergarten a few weeks 
she led him in one morning, bringing him 
to me in a hesitating way, as if she doubt- 
ed whether he would be welcomed. He 
was a good deal of a baby, evidently 
scarcely three years old. In reply to my 
inquiry whether he were her brother, she 
said, ‘* Yes, this is Barney,” and added, 
with an appealing look and a timid voice, 
‘* He’s the one that can say the curses!” 

As the days went on I found that she 
had told the truth. He could say the 
curses, he could strike, and kick, and 
destroy, and do almost any naughty thing. 
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His case, however, had one hopeful as- 
pect. Hecould be reached by arguments, 
and he never resisted when corrective 
measures were attempted. Alas! how 
often it was necessary to use them! 

One day, just before he left the kinder- 
garten for the school, I was showing the 
children a beautiful flower and calling 
their attention to the love of the Heavenly 
Father in making it. Barney, who was 
sitting beside me, exclaimed, “I ycke 
him, I yéRe the Heavenly Father!” 

You will not be surprised to know that 
I reported to the ladies of the kindergar- 
ter committee that my boy that could 
** say the curses” was converted ! 

Mikey and Johnny came from a home 
where both parents were often intoxicated 
and where they were accustomed to scenes 
of cruelty and brutalitv. Very early in 
our acquaintance Johnny told me, as if it 
were an ambition to be proud of, that 
‘when he was a man he should kick his 
mother, and beat her, and put her out-of- 
doors, just as his father did.” Mikey was 
constantly on the lookout for opportuni- 
ties for a fight—all the antagonism of his 
nature having been roused by his home 





experiences. 

One day, at lunch-time, a cup of milk 
was given him, which, for some whim, 
he dashed off upon the floor. I think it 
was because the picture on his cup did not 
please him as well as that on his neigh- 
bor’s cup. A more surprised boy was 
never seen than was he when my assistant, 
kind, gentle, wise Miss White, only said, 
**Oh, Mikey!” as she quietly wiped up 
the milk and carried away the broken cup. 

Johnny yielded more readily than Mikey 
to the refining influences of the kindergar- 
ten, and in his good moods sometimes 
showed remarkable sweetness and gentle- 
ness of disposition. From the first he 
took great delight in beauty of every kind. 
I well remember how eagerly he listened 
to an oriole that sang in an elm tree near 
by, and the delight with which he ex- 
claimed, as he inhaled the fragrance of a 
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bunch of Lilies of the Valley, ‘It told 
me nose a little song!” 

Unfortunately for these boys, their par- 
ents withdrew them from the kindergarten 
and sent them to school at the earliest age 
that the law allows. I say uxfortunate- 
Zy, for it must be admitted that the schools 
do not give moral and spiritual culture 
so prominent a place as Froebel’s system 
requires. 

One day, during the first year of the 
kindergarten, we had the honor of a visit 
They came in while 
about fifty of 
great ‘circle to 

hearts were 


from two policemen. 
the children—there were 
them—were standing ina 
play their games. Their 
touched by the sight, as the tears that 
ran like rain down their cheeks plainly 
showed, and one of them said, ‘* We have 
heard that this is a good thing, and now 
we know that it is!” 

I sometimes have very emphatic testi- 
mony from the mothers as to the children’s 
fondness for the kindergarten. Tommy’s 
mother says that he is ready to come at 
six in the morning and that she sometimes 
has to whip him to make him wait till 





nine o’clock ! 

Notwithstanding the severe weather of 
the past winter, Willie and Jimmy were 
almost always present. Sometimes their 
father brought them in his arms, and now 
and then their mother drew them on a 
sled. Arriving one morning just as she 
was unloading her precious freight, I said, 
‘¢T think the children like to come to the 
kindergarten,” to which her reply was, 
*¢ You just bet!” 

The value of the industrial training of 
the kindergarten is well illustrated in the 
case of Freddy, who, when he entered the 
kindergarten, a little more than two years 
ago, was as indolent a child as was ever 
seen. He seemed to have a kind of terror 
of trying to do anything with his hands. 
Even in so elementary an occupation as 
the stringing of bright-colored wooden 
balls, in which most children delight, 
there was too much exertion for him, and 
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if asked to do it he would cry pitifully and 
say, ‘* Oh, I don’t want to, I’m tired!” 
Such helpless hands were regarded as 
sick, and, accordingly, they were often 
bathed with medicine and tied up in cot- 
ton. 

His mother willingly seconded our ef- 
forts, and there was an understanding be- 
tween us that, if he failed to do his ‘* work” 
at the proper time, he should be kept after 
the other children were gone until it was 
finished. It was a weary struggle for a 
long time, but his natural indolence finally 
yielded, and during the past year he has 
taken enthusiastic delight in the work of 
his own hands. 

A few weeks ago I told him that I ex- 
pected the next day to see Miss Ellis, a 
lady who had visited the kindergarten and 
whom he remembered with pleasure, and 
asked him if he wished to send her any 
message. He replied, with eagerness, 
‘** Tell her I am a good worker!” 

There is, in the minds of some, a preju- 
dice against the kindergarten, because of a 
mistaken idea that it is a place of lawless- 
ness and disorder, 
quite unrestrained. 


where children are 
That this is not the 
universal opinion is shown by the follow- 
ing note which was brought to me recently 
by a new pupil: 

‘**i sent hur to you becaus i herd the la- 
dys at your school was good to make chil- 
dren mind and i want you to make hur 
mind you.” 

That gentle ways can be effective in the 
management of children has been a new 
idea to some of the mothers who have vis- 
ited the kindergarten. One weary, hard- 
working woman said, with tears: ‘* I am 
ashamed of my rough ways when I see 
how patient you are here with the chil- 
dren. I didn’t know before that you could 
make children behave if you were gentle 
with them !” 

At the foundation of Froebel’s theory is 
the idea that children must first learn 
spiritual truth through its symbols. For 
this kind of instruction the games and 
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songs furnish almost unlimited opportu- 
nity. Thesong, ‘* Good Morning, Merry 
Sunshine,” is a great favorite. One 
cloudy morning the children were asked, 
‘* Where is the sunshine to-day?” To 
which Lizzie Ryan replied, with great se- 
riousness, ** Over the clouds!” She was 
assured that the sunshine is always over 
the clouds. Let us hope that this was the 
first step towards learning the correspond- 
ing spiritual lesson. It was then suggest- 
ed that they should play they were birds 
and should fly up over the clouds, being 
told that they would always find sunshine 
if they would only fly high enough. Ever 
since, on cloudy mornings, the children 
have been anxious to play they were birds, 
using their arms to imitate wings, as they 
do in so many of their plays, and always 
experiencing, apparently, great satisfac- 
tion when they reach the sunshine. 

One morning, when we failed to sing 
this favorite song at the usual time, a tiny 
girl exclaimed, in a deep voice, ** You 
didn’t say *hullo’ tothe sun!” It is need- 
less to say that the sun was immediately 
saluted. 

The observation of the winter buds of 
trees and shrubs gives the children great 
pleasure, and when, during the past 
winter, horse-chestnut leaves and cherry 
the 
the kindergarten room, from apparently 
dead sticks, their delight was unbounded. 
When, after that, I one day called their 
attention to the apparent death of all the 
trees, Percy exclaimed, **Oh, they are 
not dead! The Heavenly Father has his 
baby leaves all bundled up there in blank- 
ets, and by and by, when the spring 
comes, he will send 
wake them up, and they will all come out 
and grow to be big leaves!” 

The fact that their creations differ from 
those of the Heavenly Father as ¢o their 
tnterior structure, as well as in other re- 
spects, was one day brought out by a com- 
parison of the grapes and apples which 
they had made in clay with real grapes 


blossoms came out in warmth or 
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and apples. Mamie Flynn said, ‘** There Wells and Bessie, who sat next him: 











ad are no seeds in our grapes and apples, but Frankie said, ** The Heavenly Father 
‘y the Heavenly Father can put something didn’t make me!” to which Bessie re- 
we inside the things he makes!” plied, ** Oh, yeth, he did make you, too, 
d, Not long after, the following conver- cauth there couldn’t anybody elth put 
Po sation was overheard between Frankie your heart inthide of you!” 
e- 
as 
er 
he : 
(d- MISS LEIGH’S MISSION IN AMERICA. 
ot 
ie In 1883, the ‘* British and American cost of land, expenses of transfer, etc., 
a Young Men’s Home and Club” was es- amount to about $60,000. 
er tablished in Paris. In 1885, we find that Miss Leigh, who is the honorary pres- 
- 300 men had been benefited by this insti- ident of the Homes in Paris, 1s now in 
‘ tution. The sick were taken in and car- America presenting this object to benev- 
ed for, those who were in need were as- olent people. Already she has $20,000 
io sisted as best the society could, and subscribed, and feels sure of the whole 
Ge the ‘+ stranger in a strange land” found amount when the purpose of her mission 
friends, home and sympathy. shall be understood. She says: 
\e Attached to this Home was a temper- ‘©The main object is not to make the 
ie ance restaurant, a hall and a reading- Home the permanent resting-place of a 
i room. Religious services, Bible read- few young men, but, by meeting the for- 
1. ings, classes, lectures, debates and social jalan bg seins A sna ap 
ly ene She aoa = a Sa be the first friend of English and Ameri- 
while the restaurant was visited by some can young Prtiapip tam aie Dives and, 
of 8,000 English-speaking people for food. by offering them a temporary home at a 
at These facts show the need of some such reasonable price, to place them at once 
st organization in Paris. It is desirable to under Christian influences. 
perpetuate an institution which is of such ** There will be an Employment Bureau 
nf value to the hundreds of our young men Paap with the Home, and every 
ieee a ; ort will be made to watch over the inter- 
ty who are living in I aris and who are COM ests of the young men for good as long as 
i. stantly going there for the advantages of they continue in Paris, and to guide them, 
” study in various directions, which Paris, should they leave for other continental 
- better than other cities, affords. cities. 
. Difficulties arose which made it neces- _** It is intended that the Home shall be 
. sary to think of breaking up the institu- self-supporting. 
a tion. A similar work among young women 
i At this juncture, an American lady and children in Paris is carried on by En- 
a offered a fine house in the center of Paris, glish generosity, and the gifts of Paris 
it admirably adapted to the purpose, if the residents. So it is proposed that this 
society would purchase the land. The branch shall be the work of Americans. 
n 
iy Pee ae 
A PEOPLE are not worn out by work; the application of spiritual power to ma- 
h 


they are worn out by labor. Work is terial results. Spirit is never tired. 
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TEMPERANCE UNION PETITIONS. 


Tue World’s Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union issue the following peti- 
tions. They are for the protection of 
home and protection of women. The 
first is now being circulated in Great 
Britain, Switzerland, Scandinavia, India, 
China, Japan, Ceylon, Australia and the 
Sandwich Islands. It asks legal protec- 
tion against the greatest curses that afflict 
humanity : 

PETITION OF THE 
WORLD'S 
WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 
FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF THE HOME, 
Addressed to the Governments of the World. 


Honored Rulers, Representatives and Brothers: 

We, your Petitioners, although belonging to the 
physically weaker sex, are strong of heart to love our 
homes, our native land, and the world’s family of na- 
tions, 

We know that clear brains and pure hearts make 
honest lives and happy homes, and that by these the 
nations prosper, and the time is brought nearer when 
the world shall be at peace, 

We know that indulgence in Alcohol and Opium, 
and in other vices which disgrace our social life, makes 
misery for all the world, and most of all for us and for 
our children. 

We know that stimulants and opiates are sold 
under legal guarantees which make the Governments 
partners in the traffic, by accepting as revenue a por- 
tion of the profits, and we know with shame that they 
are often forced by treaty upon populations, either 
ignorant or unwilling. 


The Southern Letter is a little paper 
‘¢ devoted to the Education of the Hand, 
Heart and Head,” published monthly by 
the Normal School in Tuskegee, Alaba- 


ma. A year’s subscription is fifty cents. 


It tells about such things as this: 

‘© One of Our Students Getting out 
His Own Shingles for a New School- 
house.—One of our best undergraduate 
students, who is now teaching, ina recent 
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We know that the law might do much, now left 
undone, to raise the moral tone of society, and render 
vice difficult. 

We have no power to prevent these great iniqui- 
ties beneath which the whole world groans, but you 
have power to redeem the honor of the nations from an 
indefensible complicity. 

We therefore come to you with the united voices 
of representative women of every land, beseeching you 
to raise the standard of the law to that of Christian 
morals, to strip away the safeguards and sanctions of 
the state from the drink traffic and the opium trade, 
and to protect our homes by the total prohibition of 
these curses of civilization throughout all the territory 
over which your government extends. 





PETITION OF THE 
WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 
FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF WOMEN. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

The increasing and alarming frequency of assaults 
upon women, and the frightful indignities to which even 
little girls are subject, have become the shame of our 
boasted civilization, 

A study of the Statutes has revealed their utter 
failure to meet the demands of that newly-awakened 
public sentiment which requires better legal protection 
for womanhood and girlhood. 

Therefore we, men and women of 
of —————, do most earnestly appeal to you to enact 
such statutes as shall provide for the adequate punish- 
ment of crimes against women and girls. We also 
urge that the age at which a girl can legally consent to 
her own ruin be raised to at least eighteen years; and 
we call attention to the disgraceful fact that protection 
of the person is not placed by our laws upon so high a 
plane as protection of the purse, 





——,, State 


letter refers in the following manner to 
his efforts to build a new school-house : 
‘When I stop the building seems to stop. 
I picked cotton for Mr. K. in return for 
his teaching me how to get out shingles. 
After I learned I took some of my Sun- 
day-school scholars and went into the 
woods to get shingles. Up to the pres- 
ent we have got out 9,000 shingles. One 
of the boys can get shingles faster than I 
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Ten Times One. 


“ Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


IN HIS 


A LITTLE more than a year ago there 
sprang up in this country, in a most sim- 
ple way, apparently without human plan- 
ning, an organization of Christian women, 
which seems destined to become a great 
power in the world. Ten women met to- 
gether, their hearts full of love for Christ, 
and animated by a strong desire to become 
still greater blessings to others, and form- 
ed themselves into a ‘sisterhood of ser- 
vice,” ‘*hoping by this closer union of 
grateful women to increase their usefulness 
many times tenfold.” They took for the 
name of the new order ‘*The King’s 
Daughters,” choosing for their badge a rib- 
bon of the royal color, to be worn with 
or without the Maltese cross. For their 
watchword they adopted ‘*In His Name.” 

It soon became evident that the organi- 
zation had touched a responsive chord in 
the hearts of many Christian women. 
Other Tens have been formed in many 
places, in women’s schools and colleges, 
in girls’ Bible classes and in circles of 
friends and neighbors. The first circu- 
lar sent out by the ‘** Central Ten” em- 
phasized two points: the solemn obliga- 
tion of every daughter of the King to serve, 
and the freedom of every one as to the 
form of service she should choose. The 
guidance in each case must be personal 
and by the hand of Christ. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to learn some of the names 
and special objects adopted by newly- 
formed Tens. One band calls _ itself 
‘The Comforting Ten,” their particular 


NAME. 


service being the carrying of sweet flowers 
to the sick and sweeter words of comfort 
to the heavy-hearted and sorrowing. An- 
other Ten calls itself the ‘* Home Bright- 
eners,” their one rule being ‘* to keep the 
wrinkles from mother’s face by lighten- 
ing her cares and making home happy.” 
Who can tell how many mothers have been 
cheered and rested by the thoughtfulness 
Another 
band consists of a single family who calls 
itself the **Whatsoever Ten.” We have 
also ** The Considerate Circle”; motto, 
**Be kindly atlectioned one to another with 
brotherly love, in honor preferring one 
another.” 

It is usual for the Ten to meet weekly, or 
as often as they find it desirable or prac- 
ticable for them to do so. The leader 
should be capable of guiding the others 
into a deeper spiritual life, and this should 
be her aim in the meetings. Helpful 
books may be circulated for this purpose. 
The members should pray much for each 
other and watch over each other in pa- 
tient, gentle love. Growth in spiritual 
life should always be the aim, in connec- 
tion with ministry to others in Christ’s 
name. Personal Christlikeness should al- 
ways be sought by the King’s Daughters 
if they would honor him whose name 
they bear. 

As to forms of service, but little definite 
suggestion is given, as each Ten can best 
decide upon their own work. Some 
make work among the poor their chief 


and helpfulness of such circles ! 
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ministry. Others look particularly for 
the ‘‘ shut-ins.” One Ten meet once a 
week to make up useful and fancy articles, 
the proceeds of which they devote to 
some benevolent purpose. Others take 
up some form of church mission work. 
Sabbath-school classes are sometimes or- 
ganized, the first aim being the spiritual 
culture of the members, their growth in 
the knowledge and love of Christ, and 
then the bringing in of new scholars and 
the benefiting in all possible ways of other 
members of the school. Thus in a thou- 
sand ways may the King’s Daughters do 
good in his name, helping a little to lessen 
the world’s misery and brighten its dark- 
ness and increase its joy. The lines of 
Charles Kingsley, addressed to a young 
girl, are suggestive to all members of this 
Christian sisterhood : 
“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever! 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long. 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 

It may be added, further, that the idea 
of multiplication by tens, as in Edward 
Everett Hale’s ‘* Ten Times One Is Ten,” 
is part of the thought of this new organ- 
ization. When the first Ten have become 
thoroughly infused with the spirit of 
Christ, each of its members may gather 
another Ten and lead them herself. Or 
each member may organize many new 
Tens. The aim simply is to spread wide- 
ly as possible the spirit of Christ and to 
repeat, in as many paths as possible, his 
sweet, helpful ministry of love. All is 
done in the name of Christ, and the whole 
influence of the organization is toward 
the building up of his kingdom and the 
advancing of his cause. 

The ladies in these Tens may be either 
older or younger. One may take a band 
of children and train them in thoughtful- 
ness and helpfulness. Nor need the plan 
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MERE aspiration, mere culture, the 
mere contemplation of eternity, is imbe- 


be confined to women and girls; boys 
and young men may also unite in similar 
association. Nor again is ten by any 
means a fixed and unchangeable number ; 
there may be but two or three, or there 
may be twenty. The only essential thing 
is the spirit of the Master and the honor- 
ing of his name. 

This description of the object and the 
methods of this Christian sisterhood has 
been fully given in the belief that it may 
stimulate Christian women in many places 
to sweeter, truer life and service in Christ’s 
name, and may suggest a way in which 
they can become blessings to others. Are 
there not many earnest Christian women 
who can gather about them a cluster of 
other women less highly favored than 
themselves, and lead them into a richer, 
happier spiritual life? What nobler ser- 
vice could there be for one who has re- 
ceived much from Christ herself, and has 
grown into spiritual strength and beauty, 
than to take into her heart ten of her 
sisters who have not been blessed as she 
has been, or whose lives may be full of 
cares and trials, and be their friend, sym- 
pathetically entering into their experi- 
ences, showing them more and more of 
the love of Christ, lending a hand to help 
them carry their burdens, and in all deli- 
cate and thoughtful ways inspiring them 
to nobler and more victorious living? 


“ Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 

Thou no ray of life and joy canst throw ; 

Ifno silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world, through weal or woe ; 

If no dear eyes thy tender love can brighten, 
No fond voices answer to thine own; 

If no brother's sorrow thou canst lighten 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 

Daily struggling, though enclosed and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give ; 

Thou wilt find by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live!” 


—Presbyterian. 





cile and idle, unless it is knit in with the 
love of God and the love of man. 
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WHAT SHALL THE BOYS’ CLUBS DO? 


Ir I could make just such a boys’ club 
as I should like, I would begin with boys 
between twelve and sixteen, nor should I 
object to having all ages within those 
limits. I would not begin, if I had my 
own way, with more than eight, and I 
should not care to have more than twenty. 

I should make much such a constitution 
as this: 

‘* The president shall preside at all meet- 
ings and may call extra meetings. 

** The vice-president shall preside in the 
absence of the president. 

‘*The treasurer shall collect fines, as- 
sessments and other dues, and pay all ex- 
penses, on a written order from the presi- 
dent. He shall keep a written account, 
which shall be ready for examination at 
any meeting. 

‘**The secretary shall keep a record 
which shall be read at the opening of ev- 
ery meeting, and shall conduct the corres- 
pondence of the club. 

‘** Committees may be appointed for spe- 
cial duties. 

‘* The club takes the four mottoes as a 
statement of its wishes and intentions, and 
each member tries to live in the spirit of 
these mottoes. 

‘*The officers shall be elected once in 
three months, unless some other determi- 
nation is made when the meeting for elec- 
tion comes.” 

The time of meeting and similar details 
should be settled by special votes from 
time to time. The president should call 
to order very punctually. If there is a pi- 
ano or other instrument, some one select- 
ed by him to play should lead in one verse 
of a song or hymn, if any one can play ; 
if not, some one must lead in singing. 

The roll is then called, and, if the club 
have voted any fines for absence at the last 
meetings, these fines are paid. 

I should then spend ten minutes, neither 


more nor less, on the Newspaper Exercise. 
This consists in reading from the newspa- 
pers such matters of important news as the 
club ought to know about. The leader, 
or some person appointed at the preced- 
ing meeting, has selected the passages, has 
brought maps, pictures perhaps, or other 
illustrations, and makes the matter as clear 
and interesting as possible. Then follows 
five minutes, and no more, of conversation 
on that subject. If necessary, call one by 
one on the members to ask questions or 
express opinions. 

Then give five minutes for a sort of re- 
cess. Every one changes his seat. The 
members walk about and talk, and at the 
end of five minutes the bell strikes again. 

Leader: **The committee on amuse- 
ments will report.” 

The committee reports that Abram and 
Bill and Charles and Dan will act a cha- 
rade; or that Esek and Frank and George 
and Hastings will sing a quartette ; or that 
Ingram and John and Kenneth and La- 
ban will read a scene from Shakespeare ; 
or that Maurice and Nathan and Oliver 
and Preston will perform an experiment, 
which they have prepared, for filling soap- 
bubbles with hydrogen; or that Quincy 
and Reuben and Sam and Tredgold have 
procured some Pharaoh’s serpents, and 
will exhibit them ; or that Eustis and Viv- 
ian and William and Zadok have arrang- 
ed some shadow pictures and will exhibit 
them. If the club is small there may be 
some round game. 

But this entertainment also only lasts 
fifteen minutes. There is then another re- 
cess of five minutes. 

I think it a good thing then to give fif- 
teen minutes to regular practice in sing- 
ing at the piano, if there be one. One or 
two of the boys will have some training 
already, and all of them can be taught to 


join with spirit in the selected songs or 
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hymns. As always, I would then give 
five minutes’ recess. 

Then would come the business proper, 
as the boys always call it. The commit- 
tees appointed at previous meetings would 
report. The club must have, as a club, 
some enterprise on hand, for the benefit 
of some one outside its own number, or 
it ceases to be a Ten Times One club. 
No work is better than visiting some sick 
or lame boy whose name has been report- 
ed as that of a lonely person. The news- 
paper will give news of a boy whose leg 
has been broken in an accident. Or the 
doctor or the minister will furnish such a 
case. The boys can lend him tools to 
work with as he lies in bed, paper soldiers 
to cut out, if he is a little boy. They can 
take turns in reading to him, or in playing 
checkers or chess with him. 

A club of boys who are becoming 
young men can and will, at the proper 
seasons of the year, plant trees where they 
are needed, or water them. 

A visit to the town almshouse, or to the 
jail or county hospital, may be so arranged 
that the club shall learn what are the 
needs of unfortunate people. And in ei- 
ther institution, particularly where there 
are blind people, there is work for readers. 

A club I knew in the city of New York 
occupied itself regularly in carrying water 
up-stairs, six or seven flights, for old wom- 
en who lived in tenement rooms, too high 
up for the Croton distribution. 
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I have known two or three clubs which, 
as they grew up, founded the local public 
libraries of the towns where they were 


formed. For such a library, the difficult 
expense at the start is much more apt to 
be the charge of attendance than the charge 
of books. You can make the people give 
a thousand books and subscribe money for 
magazines, if they know that six or eight 
young men will agree to keep them in or- 
der and be ready to distribute and to re- 
ceive them. 

Let the leader of a club or its members 
be in the habit of reading the local paper 
with the ever-present question, ‘* What is 
needed in this place?” and things will be 
turning up which a club can do. When 
the Westfield club provided a monthly 
entertainment for the town of Westfield, 
it did what probably no one thought of 
when the club was formed. But I should 
say no better work could be done. The 
club at Tenterdon set the example to the 
older people in building a plank sidewalk. 

These reports cannot be strictly limited 
in time. But the evening is wearing on, 
and all must leave to go home at nine 
o’clock. 

Time must be given therefore to vote 
what shall be the work to be done before 
the next meeting. Then call them around 
the piano, and let them repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer together, and sing a closing song. 


Epwarp E. HALE. 





REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

THE Welcome and Correspondence 
Club, with a membership of about twelve 
ladies, meets every Thursday morning in 
the church study for work and pleasure. 
These words mean the same, however, 
for the work is pleasure, and I think we 
all look upon these three hours spent in 





the study as the most enjoyable of the 
week. 

We come together at ten o’clock and for 
two hours have a busy time. The letters 
received during the week are looked over 
and work laid out for the different mem- 
bers of the club. One takes those letters 
asking for books, sermons or tracts, and, 











he 








selecting according to the particular needs, 
prepares them for mail or express ; anoth- 
er cuts articles from newspapers or pam- 
phlets and pastes in a blank book ; a third 
corrects proof or arranges an index, as the 
need of the moment may be; others an- 
swer letters of inquiry or fellowship which 
may have been received. We have cor- 
respondents in nearly all parts of the coun- 


‘try, and, during the past year, have sent 


letters, books, or sermons, to almost every 
state and many of the territories of the 
United States, and also to Canada. These 
are sometimes for personal use, but oftener 
for distribution in schools, prisons, work- 
shops, etc. In this way we learn what 
the work of the church truly is. In the 
words of our chief, ** There is nothing too 
high for it and nothing too low; there is 
nothing too distant and nothing too near. 
We may not be able to do it well, proba- 
bly we shall not be, but our business is to 
do it as well as we can, in the hope that 
we shall thus learn to do it better.” 

This is the usual routine for the first 
two hours, but it often happens that we 
receive visitors. They, too. come from 
all parts of the world. Sometimes they 
come because they are lonely and sure 
of a welcome and a cup of chocolate. 
Sometimes they come because they want 
to study the methods of the club. Some- 
times from curiosity and not seldom 
because they have some project to be 
advanced. Only recently we had_ the 
pleasure of welcoming in this way the 
Pundita Ramabai from India and listen- 
ing to her vivid descriptions of India life. 

We propose among ourselves, and often 
leave to the younger and less busy people, 
the carrying out of benevolent and helpful 
schemes. At Christmas, the club took 
advantage of some hints in LEND A HAnp. 
They interested others, and, going to an 
orphan asylum every Saturday afternoon, 
they superintended work, and at Christ- 
mas time the orphans had prepared gifts 
for one hundred children ‘* poorer than we 
are” they said. Through the kindness of 
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others a simple tree was provided, and the 
orphans dressed it. When the day came 
it was delightful to see the children tak- 
ing the part of hostesses. They sang for 
the poor little street waifs. They spoke 
pieces, and raised shouts of laughter, and 
in every way did what they could to en- 
tertain their guests. 

The club has promised to go soon and 
sing merry songs to the sailors who may 
be coaxed in from temptation that even- 
ing. 

From twelve to ene o’clock our chief 
reads to us, taking each winter some 
author or set of authors. One season we 
had Homer, Virgil and Dante: another, 
the modern poets. Last year we took up 
Browning, and this year are enjoying 
James Russell Lowell. We welcome all 
who like to come for the reading and are 
much indebted to a well-read, Shakes- 
perian scholar, who rarely misses this 
hour and who contributes much from his 
store of knowledge. 

After all, one great pleasure of these 
meetings is the bringing together of the 
members of our club in such an informal 
and social way. I am sure, to many of 
us, it will be a life-long memory of happy 
hours. 

MULTIPLICATION. 

A CONGREGATION in Massachusetts 
wishes to build what old New England 
calls a new ‘**meeting-house.”” The socie- 
ty is not rich, but it is in earnest. Many 
are the expedients used to raise the nec- 
essary means. Among others the Ten 
Times One principle is applied with great 
success. 

Some bright woman suggested the fol- 
lowing plan: She started a card of sub- 
scription, heading it with 4 dollar contri- 
bution, and pledging ten people who 
would each give ten cents and who, in 
their turn, would pledge four persons 
each. For convenience, she divides the 
givers into alphabetical classes. She is 
A. Her Tenare Bs. Her Ten in turn 
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pledge each four Cs, who shall give ten 
cents each and pledge four Ds. The work 
is to be carried on to the Fs, who pledge 
ten persons each to give ten cents, with 
no farther responsibility. The result of 
the multiplication, in the six classes, is 

2,902.00, which will be quite a help in 
the new building. 





A gives -$ 1.00 

10 Bs_ give 1,00 

40 Cs > 4.00 
160 Ds =", 16,00 
640 Es re 64.00 
2,560 F's = ee ea 256.00 
25,600 of Fs’ pledges give . . . 2,560.00 
Total . $2,902.00 


Ten cents is not a large sum for any 
one to contribute, but the result is as- 


tonishing. 

Perhaps our Wadsworth clubs some- 
times feel a trifle discouraged that their 
work is so small—a ten-cent work they 
may call it. But could they follow it 
through the various classes, who give of 
their own lives, and influence others to 
give also, they, too, would find the same 
great results from the small beginnings. 
It is the parable of the mustard seed over 
again. Take fresh courage, weak and 
discouraged ones! The harvest may be 
invisible to you, but the good Father who 
sees all, who gave the first ray of light in 
your hearts, follows up each chain and 
sees His children working with Him to 
bring His kingdom in. 

INTERNATIONAL CLUB. 

Tue members of this club live in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and only hear 
from each other occasionally. 

The work, however, seems to be pro- 
gressing, and in Russia a club has been 
formed by the boy representative of the 


International Ten Times One Is Ten 
Club, who lives in St. Petersburg. He 


writes that it is very difficult to commu- 
nicate the true lend-a-hand spirit in the 
Russian language, as it is a very hard 
language to acquire, but that he is try- 
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ing to show in practical ways what it is to 
do all things In His Name, and has form- 
ed his club of English as well as Rus- 


sian members. They are soon to send to 
America for badges, books, etc. 

This International club has three mem- 
bers in Brooklyn, two members in West 
Hampton, L. I., one in Canada, one in 
Scotland, one in British Columbia, one in 
the western part of the United States and 
one in Russia. 





LEND A HAND CLUB OF FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 
WE have been working together, for a 

year or more, asa Ten Times One Is Ten 
club, helping those in need of aid, and as- 
sisting in the mission work of the church. 

Early in the winter of 1886-87 it seem- 
ed desirable to do some one definite work, 
to take some responsibility borne by no 
other person or club. 

Looking about for this sort of work, 
we found great need of a Sunday-school 
in a distant part of our city, where a lady 
of our own church was laboring as city 
missionary. By advising with her, we as- 
certained that, by paying five dollars a 
month, we could hire a heated room for 
the Sunday afternoon service. 

Before assuming charge of this work, 
we determined to increase our numbers, 
and invited several friends to join us who 
were members of other than own 
church. 

In January our club numbered between 
thirty and forty members, twenty of whom 
subscribed toward the support of the Sun- 
day-school, which Mrs. Miller started, 
with twenty scholars, early in the year. 


our 


Self-denial money has been handed in 
regularly by those interested in the school, 
and payment of four months’ rent has been 
made. 

At a cake sale, twenty-five dollars was 
raised by some members of the band, and 
chairs for the Sunday-school were bought 
with the money, and rent for a month or 
two of a small organ was paid. 
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Support during the summer months has 
been pledged, and several little entertain- 
ments are to be given during the spring, 
the tickets for which are already being 
sold and are bringing in many dollars. 

We earnestly hope that some day a 
church will be the outcome of this effort 
to lend a hand in the beginning of a good 
work. 

We have at present about twenty-five 
girls at work in the different hospitals in 
the city, and, as considerable thought was 
necessary in order to settle upon the best 
way of organizing bands for this special 
sort of ministry, it may be helpful to know 
of the method adopted : 

For each hospital a committee of six or 
eight is appointed to serve, two at a time, 
on one day of each week. 

Each committee has its director whose 
business it is to appoint the workers for 
the week, and to see that a/ways at the 
appointed time the girls are on hand. 

This systematic plan was proposed to 
the matrons of several hospitals, and was 
approved of by them. When the girls 
each week present themselves, they are 
directed to wards where patients are an- 
ticipating their coming, and where they 
can read short stories, or cheer by flowers 
and fruit the weary sufferers. 

These hospital clubs have become so 
full of interest to the members of our band 
that many of the young ladies have been 
glad to visit two or more hospitals each 
week, serving on several of the commit- 
tees. 

The matrons and nurses have learn- 
ed to depend on their visits, and confess 
that often restless children have been qui- 
eted, and impatient women and girls been 
helped, by the promise that, if an effort is 
made to be patient, the young lady visitor 
may devote herself to them when next she 
comes. As yet there has never been a 
single failure to keep appointments, and, 
because the work ¢s so systematic, it seems 
to have met with success. 

There is very little form at our meet- 
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ings. We acknowledge, each to the oth- 
er, that, because of the lend-a-hand inter- 
est in our lives, we desire to serve more 
earnestly than we otherwise should. We 
try to weave into our simplest work the 
In His Name spirit, making it seem nat- 
ural to lend a hand without thought of rec- 
ognition or reward. 

We feel that many clubs will be the 
outcome of our band, for several members 
are contemplating work in different towns 
and villages during the coming summer. 

Those who have found it impossible to 
do active work have written letters to in- 
valids in far-away towns, and have sent 
Christmas and Easter gifts to scores of peo- 
ple in distant places. 

In response to the call for Easter letters, 
made in the March number of the LEND 
A Hanp magazine, about ferty cards, 
packages and letters were sent off. 

At Christmas time a dozen or more 
families were supplied with presents who 
had never before known any difference 
between Christmas and any other day. 

A number of factory and shop girls were 
given packages of presents to carry home 
to their little brothers and sisters; and a 
collection of new and second-hand toys 
was made, and sent in a large Christmas 
stocking to the Brooklyn Nursery, where 
for two years the Christmas entertainment 
has been provided by the same committee 
of young ladies. 

One might for hours give results of the 
work of so large a band as ours—number- 
ing between thirty and forty—but it is. 
not so much the accomplished work that 
should be reported to-night as the mo- 
tive behind the work; that our distin- 
guished leader may judge if we have 
caught his spirit aright when we confess 
that our desire is: 

**To make some nook of God’s crea- 
tion a little fruitfuller, better, more worthy 
of God. 

**To make some human hearts a little 
wiser, manfuller, happier, more blessed, 


less accursed.” 
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LOWER BRULE. 

In the May number of LEnp a Hann 
our readers made the acquaintance of the 
Hampton student, Ohitika. His letter 
seems to have created general interest. 
He is now among his own people, at Low- 
er Brule, from which he writes the follow- 
ing letter. The Lend a Hand Club of 
Hampton is not forgotten by the Indian, 
and it is with pleasure we see he contin- 
ues in the work. 

‘* Lower Brute, D. T.. 
‘Apr. 4th, 1887. 
**Dear Sir:—Mr. Talbot, 


**T thought I would write to you today 
with a few lines. I always think of you 
very often times, but Mr. Talbot I have 
no times to write untill the present times. 
I think you forgotten what you premised 
me when.I was at Hampton. You said 
you would send me a dozen of Crevecceur 
fowls eggs. So I thought of them to get 
every day but I did get them yet. but 
dear Mr. Talbot you please send me some. 
Some me a dozen of Crevecwur eges, 
and } dozen of Houdan fowls eggs. and 
beside I want some Poultny eggs about 
a have dozen and tell me how much it all. 
Please try to get some all you can because 
I want to raise them all I can. So I want 
you help me. 

‘* Tell all my friends at Hampton that I 
am living yet. Mr. Talbot Iam glad that 
when I was at Hampton. The Hampton 
boys Lend A Hand Club chosen me as a 
Secretary of that Club Now I am Secre- 
tary of ‘The Brother Hood of Christian 
Unity’ Here at Lower Brule we try all 
we can among our own people. Sam’! 
Med. Bull is a President so Iam very glad 
indeed. Now I send you all my_ best 
wishes which my dear wife joined with 
me. I live very far off from the Agency. 


**Yours very Resp— 
‘*Benj. Brave. 
*Ohitika.” 


STATEN ISLAND. 

Tue Ten Times One Is Ten Club, of 
Staten Island, held its first meeting in the 
early part of July, 1886. Ten young la- 
dies were present at this meeting, which 
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was held at the house of Mrs. John Scrib- 
ner, of New Brighton ; officers were elect- 
ed and, after debate as to whether it was 
best to work for a Christmas box for the 
colored children of the South, or to work 
for the Staten Island Hospital, it was de- 
cided to hold a fair to help furnish the new 
hospital soon to be built. The club met, 
once in two weeks, at Mrs. Scribner’s, and 
soon became so popular that larger quar- 
ters had to be sought. The managers of 
the S. I. Eye and Ear Hospital kindly of- 
fered the use of their rooms at this junct- 
ure, and inthe first week of October, after 
having a farewell reception at Mrs. Scrib- 
ner’s, the club moved to its new quarters. 
which were situated in a most convenient 
locality on Arietta st., New Brighton. 
The membership at once more than doub- 
led, and at the fair, early in December, the 
number had reached thirty-five. The fair 
was a success in every way—$300 was 
cleared and it was thought best to move 
into larger quarters near the Eye and Ear 
Hospital. Here, soon after Christmas, a 
class in First Aid to the Injured was started 
with a membership of about thirty girls. 
Eleven only of these appeared for the ex- 
amination, and these were passed by the 
Other classes were 
projected, and a singing class has just been 


examining physician. 
successfully started. The cooking and 
Swiss carving classes had to be given up 
for this year. The club is now working 
for the féte soon to be given for the Island 
Hospital, and it is hoped after this to un- 
dertake a box for the Indians. 

Miss Carter very kindly came from New 
York one evening and gave the girls a de- 
lightful account of life among the Indians. 

Mr. George William Curtis has also giv- 
en, on March 22d, his lecture on Charles 
Dickens, in the club-room, for the benefit 
of the club. Mr. Curtis’ lecture was fully 
appreciated by the admiring audience, and 
it netted $100 to the club. 
to be devoted to the necessary expenses for 


This money is 


the ensuing year, rent, etc. 
The club has a good library of about 
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100 volumes, most of which have been do- 
nations, and it is hoped to make this more 
of a feature than it is. This library con- 
tains two copies of Mr. Hale’s book, ‘* Ten 
Times One Is Ten.”’ 

A Bible class for members of the club 
was started, but was discontinued after a 
short time, owing to the resignation of the 


teacher. At one of the recent meetings of 


the club, it was decided to change the 
name to The King’s Daughters, as the 
name Ten Times One Is Ten seemed am- 
biguous to some of the members. Since 
the forming of this club, two other clubs 
have been started on Staten Island—one 
in Clifton, of forty members, and another 
in Port Richmond. 

All of those interested in the club feel 
that its usefulness and its membership can 
be greatly increased in the future, and they 
also teel that the world owes a debt of grat- 
itude to Dr. Hale for his beautiful motto 
and for the impulse he has given to so 
many lives. 

BROOKLYN. 

Tuer members of the Lend a Hand 
Club, of the Home for Destitute Children, 
Brooklyn, feel it incumbent upon them to 
confess to a threefold sense of elation, 
quite unsurpassed by any previous experi- 
ence. The April Lenp a HAnp has pub- 
lished our first formal report. 

We have been invited as a club to join 
the Ten Times One Association here in 
New York, and this same month of April 
promises to see the consummation of 
a long-cherished scheme—the establish- 
ment of a library and reading-room in our 
Home. 

It has been a time-honored custom, with 
the matrons of our institution, to march 
us off to our dormitories, and to bed, at 
guarter to seven, or thereabouts, and 
with an air which unmistakably declared, 
‘There! I have done with you for the 
next eleven hours.”” But the trouble was, 
we were not done with ourselves. Sleep 
would not always come, at that early hour, 
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to twelve-year-old boys, to say nothing of 
those in their teens, and there we would 
lie, wide awake and strongly inclined to 
cut up all sorts of unheard-of capers. 

Now the reading-room is to do away 
with all this. In the words of our highly- 
esteemed, eminently-respectable board of 
lady managers, ** Those of us who do not 
abuse the privilege are to be allowed to 
enjoy the recreations of the reading-room 
from sevex o'clock until half-past eight, 
everyevening.” Think of it! but then no 
one lacking our experience caz **think of 
it,” or begin to grasp all that this welcome 
innovation means to us. 

There is a vast diflerence, we can tell 
you, between lying flat on your back, star- 
ing at the white ceiling of a great dormito- 
ry, and poring over ** Litthe Lord Faun- 
tleroy” ; or between trying to count all the 
iron bedsteads and blue counterpanes that 
can be seen from the particular little iron 
bedstead and blue counterpane that be- 
longs to you, and delving into S¢. Nécho- 
fas: and for all this we have need to thank 
our Lenda Hand club. The money need- 
ed for the purchase of the library itself, and 
furnishing of the room, has been realized 
from the private sale of a calendar, com- 
piled from the sermons of the Rev. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall. Any suggestions as to 
desirable books, and as to the best meth- 
od of cataloguing, will be very gratefully 
received by us. We have entered some- 
what at length upon this particular branch 
of our work, because a more general report 
has been so recently furnished in the LENp 
A HAnp magazine. In closing, we would 
express the heart-felt wish that every insti- 
tution for children in the land may some 
day boast its Lend a Hand club. To be 
an institution child is always to be a more 
or less lonely little body. Matrons, care- 
takers, teachers, may all be kind, but you 
are but one in a crowd, and it is their 
business to care for the crowd. But the 
establishment of a Lend a Hand club in 
an institution means, or ought to mean, 
an individual, hopeful and helpful inter- 
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est in you, as you, on the part of some 
one who is fond of children in gexerad, 
and who means, with your permission, to 
grow fond of you in particular. So we 
say, God bless the Lend a Hand clubs, 
and in his own good time bless every in- 
stitution with a blessed club of its own. 





TACOMA, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Our Sunday-school should perhaps be 
called a Wadsworth club, as, at its organ- 
ization two years ago, the famous quadru- 
ple motto was hung in a conspicuous po- 
sition in the hall where its sessions are 
held, and the children have ever since been 
taught to recognize in it the foundation 
on which may be built a lovely Christian 
character. 

Last July a society of twenty-five little 
girls, from seven to twelve years of age, 
was formed from two of the Sunday- 
school classes. The object was to lend a 
hand in the purchase of an organ for the 
Sunday-school. They called themselves 
‘¢ The Pansies.” They hold regular meet- 
ings and work at quilt making and fancy 
work. 
the fair, recently given by the ladies; al- 
so they have had a sociable of their own. 
They have paid thirty dollars toward the 
organ fund and are still looking forward, 
expecting to lend a hand in many a good 
work ere they disband. 

After an acquaintance of several months 
with LENp A Hanp, from which I learn- 
ed of the practical workings of different 
clubs, and having a desire to do some- 
thing for the boys of the Sunday-school, I 
decided we would have a real Lend a Hand 
club. One was organized last week with 
twenty-five members, both girls and boys. 
They are greatly interested in the story of 
Harry Wadsworth and full of enthusiasm 
to work. I report them to you and, 
though remote from headquarters, I trust 
they may prove as vigorous a club as any 
you have. 

Are there any Ten Times One or Wads- 
worth clubs in Washington Territory ex- 
cepting ours? Ifany clubs wish an object 


’ 


They had a table of their work at 





Lend a Hand. 





toward which they can lend a hand, they 
can aid in building a home for this Sunday- 
school. An effort is being made to build 
a church, but without help it cannot be 
done. 

[To our knowledge, there are no other 
Ten Times One clubs in Washington Ter- 
ritory. If there are, we wish they would 
report and let us know of them. 
stray from their homes and, in a far-away 
part of the land, often carry the Wads- 
worth mottoes and form clubs even in the 
**wilds.” 
Many times we know we do not, when 
clubs exist. We are always glad to re- 
ceive their reports and to give them to the 
sister clubs.—Ep. ] 


People 


Sometimes we hear of them. 


PORTLAND. 

**One rainy evening, last fall, one of our 
teachers, on her way to the Fraternity, 
found four or five little fellows wet and 
forlorn on the corner of Center street. 
They were much younger than any of our 
boys and ought to have been at home and 
in bed, but, thinking they would be better 
off in a warm room than in the streets on 
such a night, Miss Bacon invited them 
into the Amusement Hall, an invitation 
which was promptly accepted. 

‘+ They played so quietly and made so 
little trouble during the evening that they 
were invited to come again. Not only 
did the original five come back, but with 
so large and increasing a following that 
in a few weeks we found ourselves with 
over three hundred boys on our hands, 
quite beyond the capacity of our rooms to 
accommodate, and we were reluctantly 
obliged to limit the number to one hun- 
dred and fifty. 

‘* Last year the work was experimental, 
carried on, by the energy of a few people, 
in overcrowded and unsuitable 
Now we have an efficient working force 
and an opportunity to secure good rooms. 
so that the boys, as they grow older and 
become more civilized, will naturally ad- 
vance from the Primary Department into 
the safety of the regular evening school.” 


rooms. 












































INTERESTING TO BUILDING 


A cAsE, the first of its kind in this 
country, has just been decided in the Su- 
perior Court at Atlanta, Ga. In 1883, 
Mr. Van Pelt took fifteen shares of the 
Home Association stock. A few months 
later, he borrowed on that stock, paying 
fifty and one-half for the money—that is to 
say, the association took up his stock and 
advanced him $1,492, taking as security 
a deed to Mr. Van Pelt’s lot, and also 
his bond to the sum of $3,000 for the pay- 
ment of thirty dollars per month to the 
close of the association’s career. Mr. 
Van Pelt paid his dues and interest to 
the amount of something over $goo, and 
then, being unable to meet his payments, 
allowed them to lapse. For three months 
he made no payments, and on the defer- 
red payments was charged up with inter- 
est of five per centa month. That was 


Intelligence. 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


done under the rules of the association, 
but Mr. Van Pelt made objection to the 
rate of interest. In the fall of 1885, the 
association took steps to foreclose and 
secure the balance. The case was on 
trial four days. The association claimed 
$1,447 in addition to the payments already 
made, while Mr. Van Pelt wanted to pay 
only the original sum borrowed, together 
with the legal rate of interest, less the 
payments previously made. 

Instead of giving the association the 
$1.447 claimed, the judgment was for 
$535-35 principal, $156 interest and $50 
attorney’s fees. It seems that the jury 
simply calculated the interest at eight per 
cent on the sum borrowed, deducted the 
payments made and brought in a verdict 
for the diflerence. 


——_——__—_——__ - ¢ > —_____. 


THREE Ts. 


In his admirable address before the 


error . i Os a) Oo Bog Oe 
poverty. The phrase“was ‘so, happy,that 








Church Temperance society in New York it was caught up at once, and now itis 
recently, Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington said that a society is to be organized in 
prescribed the three Ts—Toil, Thrift and New York which will aim to spread the 
as the best antidote for idea. 





Temperance 





**ONE condition is rigorously imposed We may be good-natured, or rich, or 
upon the refined enjoyments of benevo- powerful; but we shall not taste the 
lence. They are not for ‘the sluggard, sweets of benevolence without self-sacri- 
pity’s vision-rearing tribe.’ They must fice. We must ‘ sow in tears’ before we 
be paid for in toil, in suffering, inthought. can ‘reap in joy.’”—Wm. Alexander, 
This is the only ‘ money current with the Lvshop of Derry. 
merchant’ with whom we have to do. 
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AMUSEMENTS FOR THE POOR. 


THE People’s Entertainment Society of 
Boston make a short statement of its pur- 
pose. 

The object of this society is to throw 
light into the dark places of this city by 
providing a series of innocent amusements 
for those whose lot it is to be out of the 
reach of such pleasures in the cheerless 
courts and alley ways of Boston. 

Our public charities have diligently ex- 
erted themselves to assist the poorer class- 
es to employ their working hours; but 
their zd¢/e hours need looking after as well. 

The wives and mothers of the poor 
pass their long and comfortless evenings 
in their tenements, with but little chance 
of obtaining such moderate and healthy 
pleasures as would enable them to bear 
more cheerfully the dull routine of their 
narrow lives. It is intended to bring these 
poor women, at least once in every week, 
into a bright and well-warmed room, 
where, with their little children, they can 
find some innocent and harmless enjoy- 
ment. 

The young men and women who can 
no longer be restricted within the cheer- 
less limits of their homes pour out of 
their dark by-ways when the night comes 
on to find what doubtful and dangerous 
pleasures they can in the lighted streets, 


HOME 


THE receipts for the month of March 
were greater than for any one month in 
its history. But the fact that the con- 
tributions of the Young People’s Christian 
Endeavor societies amounted to $20,000 
means a great deal. It shows, for one 
thing, how important is the new factor 
that has at length come to be distinctly 


and it is hoped to give these young peo- 
ple also a safe and harmless shelter. 

Again, if we can find means to win 
some of the older men from the lurking 
places of the city, from the drinking dens 
and low music halls, our efforts will not 
have been in vain. 

We obtained permission to use a small 
house at the North End in the midst of the 
dwellings of the poor. This building, 
consisting of two brightly-lighted and 
well-warmed rooms, has been opened on 
one evening in each week for an enter- 
tainment. In one room a popular con- 
cert, instrumental and vocal, was given 
throughout the evening. In the other 
room the people sat about at tables, tak- 
ing such simple refreshment as was pro- 
vided for them. An admission fee to 
this entertainment was fixed at the nomi- 
nal price of Ave Cents, each person on 
entering receiving a ticket entitling the 
holder to a cup of coffee, tea, or milk. 
These ‘**Five Cent Concerts” are to be 
continued on every Thursday evening at 
the same place until the growing needs 
of the work and the generosity of those 
to whom we now make this appeal enable 
us to engage larger accommodations and 
better facilities for our enterprise. 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


recognized and hereafter to be counted 
upon. What if it shall appear that all 
our missionary societies have discovered 
a new constituency? and that this great 
recent ‘*Christian Endeavor” movement 
is being itself ennobled by the new and 
broader meaning given to its ‘* endeay- 
or.” 
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TOWN IMPROVEMENT. 


A TOWN improvement society has re- 
cently been organized in Weston, whose 
natural attractions are beginning to be 
recognized by the lovers of rural life. _ Its 
eflect is already seen in the vote passed at 
the last town-meeting to appropriate $150 
for street lighting, under the direction of 
the society, and in the planting of shade 


THE 


1. The public warming places, Chau/- 
foirs publigues, of Paris are not erected 
by private beneficence, but are establish- 
ed and maintained by the municipality. 

2. They consist of large, wooden struct- 


ures, of a temporary character when per- 
manent sites are not available, each one 
capable of sheltering at least five hundred 
people at one time. 

3. The warmth is given out from sev- 
eral large, close stoves, placed in different 
parts of the hall. There is no railing 
around the stoves, so that persons who 
wish to do so can approach almost close 
to them. 

4. A number of forms, or benches, are 
placed near the stoves for those who wish 
to sit down, so that in each chaufforr 
there are some half-dozen large circles of 
people taking their rest. 


NEW 


Our readers will be interested in the 
following books, which have recently been 
published : 

THE THrEORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE, WITH SoME oF Irs Applica- 
TIONS TO Economic Potricy. Charles 
Francis Bastable. Hodges, Figgis & Co., 
Dublin. 

HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS ON SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE AND HYGIENE, WITH IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. Prepared under the di- 
rection of the Minister of Education. 


trees, where needed, by the society. Dr. 
Northup, of Connecticut, who has given 
much attention to the matter and been the 
means of establishing many town and 
village improvement associations, deliver- 
ed a lecture on the subject in Weston a 
few weeks since, which was listened to 
with much interest. 


PUBLIC STOVES OF PARIS. 


5. Coal only is burned, as being, in the 
long run, cheaper than coke. 

6. The frequenters of these warming 
places are not allowed to cook anything 
there, nor is any food provided for them. 
They simply go there for warmth, shelter 
and rest. 

7. The halls are open from eight o’clock 
in the evening until five o’clock in the 
morning, when they are closed. 

8. Between these hours any one may 
enter them freely and without question. 

g. One side of each structure is appro- 
priated to men, and the other to women. 

10. One or two policemen sit at the 
door of each hall, whose duty it is to look 
after the fires, keep the place as tidy as 
practicable, and maintain order. 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BOOKS. 


John Hodgins, Educational Department, 
Toronto. 

MINUTES OF THE NATIONAL WOMAN’S 
CurisTiIAN TEMPERANCE Union. With 
addresses, reports and_ constitutions. 
Woman’s Temperance Publication Asso- 
ciation, 161 La Salle street, Chicago. 

THE OrFiciAL History OF THE GREAT 
STRIKE OF 1886 ON THE SOUTHWESTERN 
RaitwAy System. Compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor, Statistics and Inspec- 


tion of Missouri. Jetlerson City, Mo. 
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TEACHERS’ EDUCATION LOAN SOCIETY, LONDON. 


THE object of this society is to assist grantees are in receipt of the higher 
those women teachers who are desirous salary which the loan has enabled them 
and, by a lack of means, unable to qualify to earn, they are required to repay the 
themselves for a higher class of teaching. loan, without interest, at the rate of 15 
A number of assistant mistresses in high per cent of their salary, and in three 
schools have availed themselves of the terminal instalments during the year. 
loans made by this society to go through The society was founded in 1873, with a 
a course of study at Newnham College, capital of £100, and since that date it 
Cambridge, at Somerville Hall, Oxford, claims to have assisted seventy-six appli- 
at Bedford College, London, and at other cants, of whom fifty-one have repaid all 
similar institutions. A schedule of ten they borrowed, while the rest appear to 
questions is presented to every applicant, be in a fair way of doing so, too. There 
and has to be filled up to the satisfaction of are not, perhaps, many similar institu- 
the committee before any grant is made; tions which can boast that, during four- 
and the continuance of the grant depends _ teen years of activity, they have never had 
upon the terminal report made by the one bad debt; and that fact alone speaks 
principal or head of the institution which well for the management of the society. 
the grantee enters. As soon as_ the 


THE RINDGE SANITARIUM. 


WE spoke last year of the interesting allthe advantage of its remarkably uniform 
and liberal gitt made by Mr. Frederick climate. The benefit to the health of chil- 
Rindge, of California, for the establish- dren, particularly children exposed to the 
ment on the coast of Massachusetts of an summer diseases of crowded cities, or to 
island sanitarium insummer. Mr. Rindge children who are troubled by the affliction 
made a present of the hotel, well known popularly called ‘ rickets,” can hardly be 
in eastern Massachusetts as the Lowell overstated. 

House, at Lowell Island, which he offer- The cost of maintaining the institution 
ed as a sanitary retreat for children. His for two months for 150 persons was only 
gift established no restriction, but that $2,872.74. Towards this amount, Mr. 
children of every race, color and religion Rindge himself, besides the gift of the 
should be received there. hotel, made the liberal contribution of 

The officers of ** The Sea-shore Home” $1,000. 
accepted the gift and were able to open It is to be hoped that the Rindge Sani- 
the hotel for a sanitarium on the eleventh tarium may be a permanent institution for 
of July. They received, in the course of the benefit of children and others who 


’ 


the summer, 150 persons there; and al- could hardly expect such a retreat else- 
most all of these persons spent nearly two where. 
months in this pleasant ocean retreat, with 





IN all treatment of the chronic insane, and moral conditions which we can sup- 
it should be remembered that they are ply. If they cannot be cured, they can at 
people with damaged brains, which are least be improved in their mental condi- 
more or less capable of being repaired, tion, and treated as the wards of society 
but that such repairing is a slow process, instead of its enemies. 
and requires a combination of material 
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MODEL 


In aletter on the subject of Coffee Houses 
in the March LENp A HANpD mention is 
made of the Model Coffee House of Phil- 
adelphia. 

This remarkable sign of progress in 
temperance work is not as widely known, 
outside of Philadelphia, as it should be. 
It has been in operation now about thir- 
teen years, quite long enough to show 
that it is no experiment but a genuine suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Joshua L. Baily, a member of the 
society of Friends, a wealthy, quiet, un- 
ostentatious merchant of Philadelphia, 
established these coffee rooms at the cor- 
ner of Fifteenth and Market streets in 
1874. It was but a short time before 
much larger quarters were needed, and 
the accommodations were enlarged nearly 
six times the original size, and a room 
opened for women. When fully equip- 
ped, it fed more than 2,000 daily. A 
reading-room was opened, and for several 
years Mr. Baily conducted a weekly tem- 
perance meeting in the hall, which seated 
about 300 persons. 

After being once established, the food 
department paid its own expenses, but 
several thousand dollars were expended 
in other work. 

When the Pennsylvania Railroad pur- 
chased the property to make room for the 
Broad Street Station, the ‘* Model” was re- 
moved to its present location on South 
Fourth street. 

The food is served on long ash tables, 
kept perfectly clean, and revolving stools 
are used instead of chairs. The largest 
number of meals ever served in one day 
is over 3,000. ‘The kitchen is on the sec- 
ond floor in the rear, and is furnished with 
the best of ranges and everything needful. 

Taking the year through, there are about 
seventy varieties on the bill of fare, rang- 
ing from three to ten cents each. Butter, 
three cents; oatmeal, grits, mush, stews, 
pot-pie, codfish cakes, liver, eggs, pota- 
toes, corn, peas, and tea, coflee, or milk, 


COFFEE 


HOUSE. 


with bread, five cents each ; peaches, froz- 
en custards and melons in season, six 
cents; beef, veal, mutton, ham, fish, or 
baked beans, eight cents; sirloin steak, 
chowder, or egg omelette, ten cents. 

Mr. Baily requires the best of material 
and the most healthful ways of cooking it. 

The building is heated by steam radia- 
tors, and in summer large ventilating fans 
are run by steam. Great care has been 
given to the lighting and ventilation of the 
dining-hall. The air of neatness without 
show is an attractive feature of this large 
hall. The management consists of a su- 
perintendent, a matron and her assistant, 
a cashier and two assistants. Five men 
are employed for the heavier work, but 
all the waiters 
The work is carried on under good rules 
of order and on strict business principles. 

It has been the endeavor of the propri- 
etor to make the ** Model” in every partic- 
ular what such an institution should be, 
even witha high ideal. The young wom- 
en chosen as waiters are, usually, farmers’ 
daughters from the interior of the state, 
and they are well paid. Their reputation, 
and that of the coffee house, are carefully 
guarded. Those employed all the time 
have their home in the building. They 
have a parlor, sewing-room and laundry, 
all neatly and nicely furnished; their 
washing is done without expense to them, 
and they are supplied with good reading- 


and cooks are females. 


matter. 

No cigar stands are allowed on the 
premises, although large amounts have 
been offered for the privilege. Cool wa- 
ter that runs through pipes packed with ice 
is, during the hot weather, free to all who 
wish it. 

It is impossible to estimate the good 
done by the Model Coflee House. It has 
proved a sincere friend to the poor and 
tempted, and a strong enemy to intemper- 
ance and wickedness. It is probable that 
another coffee house will soon be opened 
west of Broad street. 
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RIVERSIDE RES 








Most of the women discharged from The Riverside Rest is in the immediate 

the public institutions on Blackwell’s vicinity of the ferry. It proposestomect [  , 
Island have no home to return to; many these unfortunates ; to offer them food and : : 
have not even decent clothing. Often shelter for a few days; an opportunity to ( 
they are burdened with young, may be earn necessary clothing, and then to trans- i 
newly-born children. Utterly friendless fer them to suitable charities already ex- : 
and destitute, they land at East 26th isting, or to find employment which will : 
street, not knowing where to obtain a_ render a decent life possible to them. it 
night’s shelter or a day’s food. é 
te’ 

ae te! 
Re 
PAUPERISM. we 
int 
Two parliamentary papers were lately than in any year since 1874; but the pro- tio 


issued, containing the usual returns of the portional figure is smaller than in 25 of 
Local Government Board as to pauperism the 30 years registered here. The second 
in England and Wales. The one contains return gives the number of paupers in re- 
tables which enable us to compare the ceipt of relief on January 1, 1887, in the 
number of paupers relieved at a given pe- 647 unions and parishes of England and 
riod of every year, from 1857 to the pres- Wales, and includes vagrants and lunatic - 
ent time, with the estimated population. paupers. The number is 822,315 (201,- 

The present return deals with the month 698 in-door, 620,617 out-door), or, if 100 ms 
of February and gives the returns for each persons who received both kinds of relief Slo 


ton 





week thereof. Vagrants and lunatic pau- be deducted, 522,215. Of this number sch 
pers are not included. There was a con- 31,619 are classed as adult able-bodied the 
tinuous diminution during each of the men and 78,610 as adult able-bodied wom- whe 
four weeks of the month from 772,339 to en. The paupers relieved on the first day then 
767,266, of whom 192,520 were in-door of this year formed therefore 3.0 per cent to's 
and 574,446 out-door paupers. Thenum- of the whole population of England and the « 
ber is somewhat greater than in the seven Wales. The number is somewhat larger othe 
years since 1875; but, when compared than in any year since 1874, but smaller = 
with the population as estimated, there than that of any year from 1858 to 1874. ple,. 
are only two years since 1557 which show Of late years the number of out-door pau- the 
a smaller proportion of pauperism. In pers has formed a much smaller propor- brea’ 
1857 the proportion was 48.4 to every 1,- tion of the total number relieved than depe 
000 of the population, and this figure has formerly. The return states that the num- for . 
fluctuated until it has fallen to 27.5 in 1887. ber of adult paupers classed as able-bod- 7" 
The highest figure is 53.0 for 1863, and _ ied in receipt of relief on January 1st of the and | 
the lowest 27.1 for 1884, which last rose present year was larger than the number ing ( 
to 27.3 in 1885 and 28.4 in 1886; and, as_ relieved on the same day in each of the ing t 
has been already said, the figure for the five preceding years, and in 1876-1878, re 
present year is 27.5. In the metropolis but smaller than in each of the other 21 and v 
the number was 104,731 (58,761 in-door, years comprised in the table. In each tthe 
45,970 out-door), or 25.2 to every 1,000 year by far the larger proportion of the ia 
of the population, which is estimated at paupers in this class were women in re- hein 
451495533: The number itself is larger ceipt of out-door relief. od ; 
at h 
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NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


Tue thirteenth annual meeting of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union was held in Minneapolis in 
October, 1886. The minutes of the meet- 
ing, with addresses, reports, etc., have 
just been issued in pamphlet form. The 
work is too extended to permit the notice 
it deserves. Miss Willard, in her ad- 
dress, speaks on the great questions of 
temperance, purity, prohibition, 
temperance hospitals, suflrage and labor. 
Reports were read from all the states and 


social 


territories of the land. 
Mrs. Hunt makes a report of great 
interest on scientific temperance instruc- 


tion. Indeed, there is hardly a branch of 


work in the uplifting and Christianizing 
of the human race that the union does not 
touch. We find among its reports those 
on kindergartens, Sunday-school work, 
social purity, franchise, health, prison, 
jail and almshouse work, work among 
miners and on railroads, narcotics, evan- 
gelistic work, flower missions, kitchen 
gardens, soldiers and sailors, Sabbath ob- 
servance and heredity. 

Such a book is of great value to those 
interested in these topics. And who is 
not? It is published in Chicago by the 
Woman’s Temperance Publication Asso- 
ciation, 161 La Salle street. 





SPEECH OF A 

AT the literary entertainment at Hamp- 
ton, an Indian boy delivered the follow- 
ing speech. He is an Omaha, Thomas 
Sloan by name, and has been in the 
school but a short time. He spoke of 
the Indians as they were 400 years ago, 
when they had this whole country to 
themselves, with everything they needed 
to supply their simple, temporal wants, 
the coming of Christian people from an- 
other country, their attempts at Christian- 
izing and civilizing these wandering peo- 
ple, and their failure todo so. He thinks 
the Indian will never be civilized until he 
breaks away from tribal government and 
depends upon the labor of his own hand 
for support. He says: 

‘Tribes holding large tracts of land 
and being supplied with food and cloth- 
ing (too often insufficient), having noth- 
ing to do, not knowing much, and_ being 
surrounded by men who covet their land, 
and who make them believe they have no 
title to it, are restless and dissatisfied.” 

‘*The holding of land and property in 
common is a poor policy ; a person hold- 
ing anything in that way does not feel 
that he has anything himself. An Indian, 


( 


HAMPTON BOY. 


when he buys a tool, takes good care of 
it, but if it is common property he does 


not. Among white people, they have to 
make laws to protect common prop- 
erty.” 


**The insecurity of property, from bad 
government, renders even rich soil and 
good country useless. The most produc- 
tive region on earth, where man first 
thrived and where the first great king- 
doms rose, is now a barren desert, all be- 
cause of poor government.” 

**The laws of this country are for each 
man. Each man has a chance to push 
ahead or not as he chooses—all except 
the Indian. There are people who come 
here from other countries ; they are poor, 
they cannot speak English, but they go 
to work and soon have houses. They are 
strong and good citizens. They are am- 
What each one of us needs is 

When you go home, break 


bitious. 
ambition. 
away from the poor way, declare your 
right, not by simply occupying your small 
patch of land, but by making a good home. 
Then you will feel strong, and the strength 
of a few such men will be more than the 
strength of many others.” 
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REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


BosTON. South End Industrial School. Fourth An- 
nual Report. President, Mrs. J. W.Andrews; Clerk, 
Miss Mary J. May. This school furnishes thorough 
industrial education to a limited number of boys and 
girls of the neighborhood who need such training. 
Current receipts, $2,600.33 ; expenses, $2,245.77. 
Boston. A/assachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Sixth Annual Report. Presz- 
dent, John F, Andrew ; Secretary, Frank B. Fay. The 
society was formed for the purpose of “awakening 
interest in the abuses to which children are exposed 
by the intemperance, cruelty, or cupidity of parents 
and guardians, and to help the enforcement of exist- 
ing laws on the subject.” Current receipts, $13,147.- 
34; expenses, $11,864.74. 

BosrtON. Cooking School, Fourth Annual Report. 
President, Mrs. Nathaniel) |. Bradlee; Secretary, Miss 
Mary E. Wardwell, The school furnishes instruc- 
tion in scientific cookery and teaches the most 
healthful methods of preparing food. A moderate 
tuition is charged. Current receipts, $4,267.17; ex- 
penses, $4,014.95. 

Boston. Seashore Home, Eleventh Annual Report, 
President; john Lowell; Secretary, George Thacher. 
The home receives sick children in the summer and 
provides careful nursing and good medical treat- 
ment. Current receipts, $2,170.00; expenses, $2,- 
771.81. 

Boston. Washingtonian Home, Twenty-ninth An- 
nual Report. President, William W. Warren; Cler&, 
Samuel W. Sargent. The “aim is to inspire hope in 
those who are cast down, restore strength to the 
weak,” and prove a triend to inebriates, Current re- 
ceipts, $12,420.78; expenses, $12,240.07. 

Boston. Lowell /sland Sanitarium. First Annual 
Report. 7reasurer, Elliott Russell. The home is 
entirely unsectarian, and admits sick children of 
whatever race or creed. Current receipts, $3,260.00; 
expenses, $2,888.27. 

NEW HAVEN. Young Women's Christian Association. 
Sixth Annual Report. President, Mrs. |. D. Dana; 
Secretary, Mrs. E.M. Jerome. The object shall be 
“to promote the spiritual, mental, social and tem- 
poral welfare of women.” Current receipts, $4,984.- 
03; expenses, $5,008.53. 

NORWICH, CONN, United Workers. Twelfth An- 
nual Report. President, Miss Maria P. Gilman; 
Secretary, Mrs. Edward N. Gibbs. This society 
is an unsectarian association for the relief of suffer- 
ing, for temperance work, for friendly visiting, for in- 
dustrial schools, and whatever work can help and 
improve the condition of womenand children. Cur- 
rent receipts, $3,535.72; expenses, $3,680.83. 
LOWELL, MASs. Associated Charities. Fifth Annual 
Report. President, Rev. L. C. Manchester; Secre- 
tary, W. P. Atwood. The object is to investigate 
cases of poverty and suggest the right way to ad- 
minister counsel and relief. Current receipts, $261.- 
37; expenses, $240.55. 

NEW YORK. Diet Aitchen Association, Fourteenth 
Annua! Report. resident, Mrs. A. H. Gibbons; 
Secretary, Mrs. George W. White. The association 
“furnishes destitute sick such articles of nourishment 


as shall be necessary for their restoration.” Current 
receipts, $5,983.65; expenses, $5,908.06. 

NEW YORK. Society for Improving Working Men's 
Homes. Fifth Annual Report. President, Hermann 
H. Cammann; Secretary, John B. Pine. The so- 
ciety provides lodging and meals at reasonable 
rates to working men, and also acts as agent for 
owners of tenement-houses, collecting rents, making 
repairs, etc. Current receipts, $20,154.10; expenses 
$20,237.24. 

NEW YORK. Woman's Branch of City Mission and 
Tract Society. Sixty-fourth Annual Report. /775/ 
Directress, Mrs. M. K. Jesup; Secretary, Mrs. R. M.- 
Field. The object is to carry the gospel of Christ 
into homes, to elevate the families, to reach the chil- 
dren, and to minister to the sick poor. Current re- 
ceipts, $14,948.10; expenses, $13,558.90. 

NEW YORK. House of Good Samaritan Deaconesses. 
President, Egbert Guernsey, M. D.; Secretary, Mrs. 
M. E. ‘Trautman, 27 Beekman place. The object is 
to provide efficient, trained nurses, who will intelli- 
gently nurse the sick, train the young, raise the fallen 
and give instruction to others to carry on the work. 

NEW YORK. Midnight Mission. Twentieth Annual 
Report. President, Mrs. S. B. Nelson; Secretary, 
Mrs. George Montague. The society sends out its 
missionaries at night to find women on the streets 
and draw them to the home, where they are assisted 
to better lives. Current receipts, $7,936.29 ; expenses, 
$15,302.96. 

NEW YORK, Society to Befriend Working Girls, First 
Annual Report. President, Julius S. Ehrich; 7Z7reas- 
urer, William F, King. ‘The object is “to befriend 
needy working girls, to provide cheerful homes and 
relief in illness, and to give instruction to enable them 
to support themselves.” Current receipts, $4,752.65 ; 
expenses, $4,740.47. 

NEW YORK. German Society. One hundred and third 
Annual Report. resident, Carl Hauselt; Secretary, 
W.A.Schmitthenner. The object is “to assist Ger 
man immigrants and their descendants,” Current 
receipts, $27,218.92; expenses, $14,392.55. 

NEW YORK. Board of Relief of the United Hebrew 
Charities. Twelfth Annual Report. Pres¢dent, Henry 
Rice; Secretary, 1. S. Isaacs. The object is to assist 
the poor Hebrews, to repress pauperism, to ameliorate 
suffering, and to teach independence. Current re- 
ceipts, $55,919.75; expenses, $54,638.41. 

NEW YORK. Children's Aid Society. Thirty-fourtl 
Annual Report. resident, William A. Booth; Secre- 
tary, Charles L. Brace. The society maintains lodg- 
ing-houses, industrial schools, and finds homes for 
children in the country. Current receipts, $276,482.- 
0g; expenses, $276,816.03. 


NEW YORK. Virginia Nursery, Eighth Annual Re- 


port. Chairman, Mrs. A.R. Brown; Secretary, Miss 
Rapallo. The nursery cares for children when the 
mother is at work, Current receipts, $9,712.28; ex- 
penses, $9,061.68. 


NEW YORK. Memorial Nursery. Fourth Annual Re- 


port. The officers and object are the same as the 
Virginia Nursery. Current receipts, $1,478.05; ex- 
penses, $1,679.44. 
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